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” Established 1844. \ 
The Journal, 1873. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXX, 

GREAT 2s their peace who know a limit to their am- 
bitious minds, that have learned to be content with the ap- 
pointments and bounds of Providence. 

WILLIAM PENN. 


From ‘‘ No Cross, no Crown.’ 


RECALL. 
Put up thy sword, O Nation grand and strong ! 
Call in thy fleet-winged missiles from the sea ; 
Art thou not great enough to suffer wrong, 
Land of the brave, and freest of the free? 


Put up thy sword: 'tis nobler to endure 
Than to avenge thee at another's cost ; 

And while thy claim and purpose are made sure 
Behold that other's life and honor lost. 


Put up thy sword : it hath not hushed the cry 
That called it, all too rashly, from its sheath ; 
Still o’er the fated isle her children lie, 
And find surcease from anguish but in death. 


Put up thy sword, O Country strong and free, 
Let strife and avarice and oppression cease ; 
So shall the world thy Star of Empire see, 
Resplendent, o’er the Heaven-touched hills of Peace. 
—H. Lavinia Bailey, in The American Friend. 


PATRIOTISM. 
Judge William Jay, of New York, 1849. 


History and daily observation compel the conviction 
that patriotism is more frequently professed than 
practiced, and that much which assumes the name 
and passes current with the world is utterly spurious. 

Yet it is also true that the patriotism which seeks 
the public good, in obedience to the Divine will, and 
in accordance with the precepts of the Gospel, far 
from being an imaginary, is a real and active virtue. 
It is, indeed, to be found in camps and senates, but 
these are not its exclusive nor its favorite haunts. 
This patriotism inspires many a prayer for the peace, 
virtue, and happiness of the nation, and prompts in- 
numerable efforts and costly sacrifices of time and 
money for the temporal and spiritual welfare of our 
fellow-countrymen. 

Patriotism springing from obedience to God, 
guided by his laws, and exercised in official station 
for the national welfare, at the certain and willing loss 
of popular favor and personal advantage, is perhaps 


OH ! the wrongs that we may righten ! 
The hearts that we may lighten ! 

The skies that we may brighten. 

By helping just a little ! 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 23. 1898. 


Volume LV. 
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MEMORIAL OF ABIGAIL R. PAUL. 


A MeEmoRIAL of Abigail R. Paul, prepared by the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Philadelphia. 

As an encouragement to those who remain, and 
with grateful appreciation of the love and mercy of 
our Heavenly Father, it is desired to make some 
record of his dealings with one of his children, who 
exhibited a childlike, trusting faith in his power to 
lead and guide. She felt, as expressed in her own 
words, ‘‘ that the first great business was to keep close 
watch and ward over her own heart, seeing that out 
of it were the issues of life, and to take heed to her 
stepping, lest she stray from the ‘straight and nar- 
row way’ appointed for her.” 

Abigail Reeves Paul was born at Port Elizabeth, 
N. J, on the eleventh day of First month, 1830. 
The eldest of seven children of William M. and Mary 
Ann Paul (who were removed by death when the 
youngest child was but six montns old), she shared 
with her sister the care and responsibility of the 
family, and this testimony is borne concerning her : 
“She was ever a loving daughter and sister, anxious 
to influence those around her for good.”’ 

She tells of herself when but seven years of age, 
returning with her parents from the Yearly Meeting 
at Richmond, Ind., in which State they were then re- 
siding, that circumstances compelled them to accept 
the hospitality of strangers. After family prayers the 
host laid his hand on her head, and prayed most 
earnestly that ‘this little girl might be kept unspotted 
from the world.” The circumstance made a strong 
impression on her, and she felt had an influence on 
her whole after life. 

Abigail began teaching school when in her fif- 
teenth year, but afterwards attended the Boarding 
School of Mary S. Lippincott at Moorestown, N. J., 
for several sessions. The testimony of one who knew 
her at that time is, ‘‘ as teacher, pupil, and companion 
her influence was refining and elevating. She nat- 
urally loved the good and the true.” 

She taught at Alloway’s Creek, Salem, and other 
places in South Jersey, the latter part of the time in 
the Friends’ school. Later she had charge of the 
advanced classes in Eli M. Lamb’s school in Balti- 
more. This proved too arduous for her health, and 
she was obliged to give up the position that was so 
pleasant to her, returning to Salem after a short stay 
in Philadelphia. Then ensued some years of great 
weakness and intense bodily suffering. After her 
health improved, she resumed teaching in Salem, 
until she finally came to Philadelphia in 1887, resid- 
ing with her sister, a helpful, loving member of the 
family. 

It was not merely her scholarship and thorough- 
ness which rendered her so valuable as a teacher, but 
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the pure moral influence she exerted. She thought 
it not sufficient to instruct in book knowledge, but 
was even more concerned to assist those under her 
care in laying the foundation for good character and 
right living. Many remember the deep interest she 
manifested in her pupils, and her sympathetic com- 
panionship with them outside of school. 

From early childhood she: was fond of writing 
verses, some of those produced in her maturer years 
giving fit expression to the depth of spiritual experi- 
ence which had been her portion. 

Abigail had always been of a serious, thoughtful 
turn of mind, but there came a time when religious 
subjects took a still deeper hold upon her. While in 
Baltimore she was appointed to serve upon the Epistle 
Committee of the Yearly Meeting, and before entering 
upon that service she felt it her duty to remove the 
superfluous trimming from her bonnet and dress, and 
from that time gradually became plainer in her attire, 
until she finally assumed the garb in which she is 
most generally remembered. Although feeling it 
right to adopt that form of dress herself, she was very 
careful not to try to influence any one else to do so, 
neither did she judge others by their outward ap- 
pearance. 

She attached much value to the social mingling 
with her friends, and made many opportunities to 
offer her hospitality to them. 

A Christian duty which she faithfully practiced 
was the seeking out of those in the more retired por- 
tions of the vineyard. She was not unmindful that 
the comprehensive teaching of the blessed Master 
embraced not only the keeping ourselves unspotted 
from the world, but also the visiting of the widows 
and the fatherless in their affliction. May her exam- 
ple be an incentive to those who remain in the pur- 
suance of this most Christlike service. 

Early in her religious life she felt a call to the 
ministry ; her qualification was believed by Friends 
to be in power and in truth, and her gift was acknowl- 
edged by Salem Monthly Meeting, Eighth month 
27th, 1879. 

On the seventh of Fifth month, 1887, she was 
appointed Assistant Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders, being the first 
woman Friend to occupy that position. Minutes of 
unity were granted her by Salem Monthly Meeting 
as she felt called to visit in Gospel love New York 
and Baltimore Yearly meetings, Warrington, Notting- 
ham, and Bucks quarterly meetings. 

Having removed to reside within the limits of this 
monthly meeting, her certificate was received on the 
second of Eighth month, 1887. From this meeting 
she received minutes of unity to visit Baltimore and 
New York yearly meetings and Southern and War- 
rington quarterly meetings. 

In her sermons she set forth with great clearness 
the doctrines of our Religious Society as she under- 
stood them, endeavoring to impress upon Friends the 
necessity of purity and holiness of life and of works 
of practical righteousness. 

She was especially favored in vocal prayer ; her 
expression of thankfulness to the Source of all good 
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for our many blessings, and her earnest petitions for 
their continuance were very impressive. 

Her sympathetic nature, as well as her abiding 
faith, rendered her presence and her exercises in the 
ministry at funerals very acceptable. The many 
demands of this character upon her physical strength 
and her time were met with conscientious fidelity, 
frequently in cases where the persons were but slightly 
known to her. Her services upon these solemn 
occasions are doubtless remembered with gratitude 
and consolation. 

After attending all the sittings of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting in 1894, and taking her usual active 
part in the proceedings, she felt called to attend New 
York Yearly Meeting, and was never quite well after 

On account of physical weakness she was unable 
to be present at the Preparative Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders, held in the summer of 1894, and, as one 
of the evidences of her faithfulness to duty, we make 
the following extract from a letter which she addressed 
to that body: ‘“ Very gladly and thankfully would | 
gather with you to enter into the close self-examina- 
tion which the reading and answering of these special 
queries always incites, and to share in the good things 
which may be handed forth for our spiritual susten- 
ance; for these meetings are often to me solemn 
assemblies, a time of renewal of covenant and of a 
reverent realization that the Lord’s banner over me 
has been love.” 

A quotation from a personal letter is thought also 
to be worthy of repetition, since it summons to the 
ancient standard of direct revelation of the will of our 
Father: ‘I am trying to do nothing hastily or wil- 
fully, but patiently to ‘turn the fleece’ again and 
again, hoping to see clearly what is right.”’ 

In Eighth month she was stricken with violent ill- 
ness, which she bore with Christian fortitude, passing 
quietly and peacefully from earth on the eighth of 
Ninth month, 1894. 

Thus was removed from our midst one who, being 
dead, yet speaketh, for her loving counsel and _ her 
earnest desire that each might keep close to the Guide 
within, will long be remembered by those who were 
privileged to feel the influence of her gentle spirit. 

‘Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 

that they may rest from their labors; and 
their works do follow them.” 


Read in and approved by the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
Philadelphia, held the twenty-second day of Twelfth 
month, 1897. 
SARAH J. ASH, 
ALFRED Moore, Clerks. 
Read in and approved by Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
of Friends, held Second month 8th, 1898. 
IsAAC H. HILLBORN, 
SARAH GriscoM, Clerks. 


Prope talk about originality, but what is meant 
by that? As soon as we are born, the world begins 
to exert an influence over us, and that continues unti! 
ourend. And what can we call our own except energy, 
power, and intention? If I could tell all I owe to 


my great predecessors and contemporaries, there would 
not be much left over.—Goethe. 
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HANNAH YARNALL’S JOURNEY TO 

CANADA IN 1803. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
On Seventh-day morning [8th of roth month, 1803] 
we set out about sunrise and rode up the shore of 
the lake about nine miles to York ; thence about a mile 
and a half further, to George Playters’s, to breakfast. 
Here we were treated with much kindness. Next 
day we got to Yonge Street Meeting ; a considerable 
number of people collected, and James Wilson and 
Mary Witchel had an open time in gospel labor ; 
under which I felt very calm and quiet,—and the 
people seemed well satisfied. We then entered on a 
family visit, and continued at it until Fifth-day, when 
Mary was too poorly to attend their week-day meet- 
ing; the rest of us went, and James and myself had 
an open season of labor. On our return found Mary 
better, for which I felt a degree of thankfulness,—- 
but she was not well enough to travel ; which was a 
trial to us all. However, I thought I felt a degree 
of resignation to our allotment, even if it was to lay 
by fora time. We visited some families, and I may 
say that the Master entrusted me with more reward 
than I thought I deserved. May I praise his ever 
worthy name for his lengthened-out mercies to me, a 
poor creature. 

15th. Mary continued very poorly, and I felt 
quite resigned, and a degree of thankfulness that I 
am able to render her a kindness in nursing her. I 
renewedly perceive that the Shepherd of Israel can so 
support the mind as to alleviate close trials. Next 
morning Mary was so much better as to attend meet- 
ing; it was a solid time, and the people seemed to 
have ears to hear, and some of them manifested a 
desire to do right. While Mary was poorly I visited 
some families, in company with Henry Widdifield, 
who resides here, among whom was James Playters, 
who went from our parts. On the 18th we parted 
with H. Widdifield, and set out for York ; thence 
traveled in the rain, but were under no discourage- 
ment, the mind being strengthened with a belief that 
we were cared for. Reached Samuel Beckitt’s at 
Pelham, where we tarried until First-day, except some 
visits in the neighborhood, and settling an unpleasant 
difference. The meeting on First-day was a solid 
parting opportunity ; after which we set out with our 
faces homeward, and with peaceful minds, which I 
esteemed a great favor. 

On Second-day morning we went on to Tuscarora 
Indian village, where I felt my mind drawn to have a 
meeting with them. About forty men, women, and 
children, but they seemed unacquainted with stillness, 
—even lighted their pipes, smoked, talked, went out 
and in, till something was delivered by way of testi- 
mony, when they appeared to give great attention, 
and were solid, so that I thought it was felt over the 
meeting, and continued till it broke up. I felt com- 
posed in mind, under a belief that I had endeavored 
to be faithful in the little, and thought there was no 
harm done to Jew or Gentile. We went on about 
six miles, and found poor, cold lodgings. Rose early 
and traveled about forty-two miles to Batavia, where 
we tarried at Joseph Ellicott’s. Thence by Nathan 
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| Comstock’s to Abraham Lapham’s, where Elias 
Hicks, Samuel Titus, and Simeon Brownel came in 
from a visit to their members who reside in Canada, 
at the bay of Canty, or Adolphus town, considera- 
ble number of the neighbors, of different persuasions, 
came in, and we had a religious opportunity to satis- 
faction. 

Next morning parted with our Long Island friends 
and rode about six miles, when Mary Witchel became 
so unwell that we were obliged to stop. We put up 
at Nathan Herrington’s, and next day, being First- 
day, James Wilson and I returned to meeting, where 
Elias Hicks was highly favored in testimony. On 
Second-day morning, after a comfortable opportunity 
with William Shotwell and family, who were on their 
way to settle in Canada, we set forward and passed 
through Canandaigua town, where were many fine 
buildings. It stands near a lake of the same name, 
on a gentle ascent, and a beautiful situation. Fifteen 
miles further we arrived at Judge Potter’s, an elegant 
building, and the country fast improving. I now feel 
a quiet mind, which is all that I have reason to expect, 
and more than I deserve, feeling myself as a poor 
worm in dust and ashes. We traveled on to Thomas 
Lee’s, and put up. On getting there, a concern I 
had previously felt of having a meeting, revived with 
increasing weight, there being great openness at this 
place. Notice was spread, and a large company met 
next day, among whom were some of Jemima Wil- 
kinson’s followers. I found much relief of mind in 
this opportunity, and have renewed cause to say, we 
serve a good Master, who rewards amply for our 
labors. 





Next morning we left the place with sweet peace, 
and pursued the road homeward by Dolson’s and the 
Painted Post; crossed Cohocton Creek, and down 
the Canistiere to Berry’s, where we lodged. I was 
very weary, but my mind was preserved in a sweet 
calm ; so that I believed the wilderness may be made 
a pleasant place. Here we had a religious oppor- 
tunity with the family, which I felt to extend to some 
of the neighbors ; but through mismanagement it was 
not effected. We then pursued our journey by 
Peter's camp, and over the Allegheny and Chestnut 
Ridge mountains, to the Blockhouse ; thence to John 
Willson’s, at Pine Grove, and attended their meeting 
next day, being first of the week. On Second-day 
morning again set forward with a calm mind, and ar- 
rived at William Ellis’s about one o’clock. 

Here I was brought under an exercise about going 
thirty miles across the Allegheny mountains to 
Ecroyd’s settlement. I dwelt under it till next morn- 
ing, when it was proposed for us to set-out home- 
wards. I then opened my concern, and it being united 
with, we got ready as soon as possible, and traveled 
on through the snow over a very rough road till night, 
when we arrived at the place. I felt a belief that I 
was in the way of my duty, which reconciled diffi- 
culties. A meeting was appointed to be held next 
day at the house of Jesse Haines. It was held to 
the relief of my mind, a number of families of Friends 
being settled there. Passed an agreeable evening at 


Jesse Haines’s, and next morning, setting out early, we 
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traveled all day through cold, blustering weather, and 
reached W. Ellis’s in the evening, where we took 
another comfortable night’s rest. In the morning 
had an opportunity with the family, in which some 
things were given me to unfold to them, which were 
acknowledged to be true, and I left them with a peace- 
ful mind. 

At Fishing Creek we had a meeting next day, and 
went on to Catawissa,—had an awful time in crossing 
the Susquehanna river ; visited several families of sick 
and afflicted people, and attended meeting at Catawissa, 
which I hope was a profitable season. We then went 
on to Job Hughes’s, at Roaring Creek; but I felt 
much depression of spirit respecting having passed 
Berwick. On mentioning my concern, it was con- 
cluded to go there, and James Wilson, Job Hughes 
and wife accompanied me. We lodged at Andrew 
Shinar’s, and next day had a meeting at Berwick, which 
was an open time for communication, and it seemed 
right we were there. Returned to Job Hughes’s, and 
next morning set out and traveled forty seven miles 
over the mountains to Thomas Wright’s, at Maiden 
Creek ; where we had a meeting appointed next day, 
and had reason to believe we were doing the best we 
knew. Lodged at Thomas Lightfoot’s ; and next day 
had a favored time at a meeting at Reading. The 
day following had a meeting at Exeter, which ended 
to satisfaction. On First-day were at Pottstown meet- 
ing, in which silent, inward waiting on the Lord was 
recommended. Thence went ten miles to Moses 
Hobson’s, and had a meeting there, in which I had 
strength to relieve my mind, and felt quiet. Lodged 
at Robert Harper’s, and thence went home. 


APPEAL FOR THE DUKHOBORTSI. 


The following appeal, issued by the Meeting for Sufferings, of 
London Yearly Meeting, was endorsed by London Yearly Meeting, 
Fifth month 23. 


DEAR FRIENDS: We desire to lay before you the case 
of the people who are known in Russia as the Duk- 
hobortsi (a word signifying those who strive in the 
Spirit), who are at present under suffering in that 
country for their refusal to bear arms. 

They were originally drawn together in the last 
century by the conviction that it is unlawful for Chris- 
tians to shed the blood of their fellow-men; and in 
acting on this conviction they came in conflict, on 
several occasions, with the law by which the conscrip- 
tion is enforced in Russia, until in the time of the 
Emperor Nicholas I. they were exiled from the Crimea, 
where they had been settled, to the Western Trans- 
caucasus. 

Gradually, however, they had declined from the 
measure of light and knowledge experienced by their 
predecessors, until they ceased to maintain their tes- 
timony against war, although they continued in the 
course of industry and probity which had made them 
outwardly prosperous. 

This was their general condition till some three 
years ago, when, through the instrumentality of one 
of their own number, their community was aroused 
from its lethargy with the solemn message, ‘‘ Remem- 
ber from whence thou art fallen and repent, and do 
the first works.”” In the awakening which followed 
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they were constrained again faithfully to witness to 
the truth committed to them. Humbly, but firmly, 
they refused any longer to perform military service. 
and thus exposed themselves to severe suffering at 
the hands of the authorities appointed to enforce it. 
Floggings, imprisonments, fines, exile of some to 
Siberia, and driving of others from their homes and 
farms into districts where they were left without food 
or shelter, followed in rapid succession, until many 
hundreds died of want or of sickness resulting from 
their privations. 

Their condition being at length brought to the 
knowledge of the Empress-Mother and of the Czar 
himself, by petitions entreating leave for them to emi- 
grate from Russia, the Emperor, honorably discrimi- 
nating between the disobedience to the law by evil 
doers and a disobedience arising from conscientious 
endeavor to do right, granted this request, subject to 
some lintitations. 

As the Society of Friends have, as a body, always 
maintained the incompatibility of war with that teach- 
ing of Christ which enjoins us to love even our 
enemies, we have felt deeply for the Dukhobortsi in 
the heavy trials through which they have been passing 
for their witness to the same truth. Weare humbled 
in the remembrance that the religious and civil free- 
dom we ourselves enjoy has been gained through 
heavy suffering by those who have gone before us. 
Other men have labored, and we have entered into 
their labors, and we feel that the trials so patiently 
endured by these poor Russian peasants should not 
only recall to us the need of holding fast to our testi- 
mony to the truth so dear to them, but that their 
condition should awaken our active sympathy on 
their behalf. 

Gratefully recognizing, therefore, as we do, the 
desire of the Emperor of Russia to spare the Dukho- 
bortsi from further suffering, in permitting them to 
emigrate, we feel we ought to give effect to it, as far 
as lies in our power, by contributing towards the cost 
of such emigration, as these poor people themselves 
are without the means of defraying it. 

We also desire to bring the circumstances to the 
notice of Friends everywhere, as well as of all others 
who hold the same conscientious conviction of the 
unlawfulness of war to the followers of Christ, as we 
believe they will gladly evince their sympathy for the 
Dukhobortsi by uniting in rendering them the mone- 
tary aid of which they are now in need. 

Signed, for the Committee of the Meeting for 
Sufferings. Joun BELLows. 

Subscriptions may be sent to Isaac Sharp, 12 
Bishopsgate Without, London, E. C. 


[We may add that $8, received by the INTELLI- 
GENCER, $5 from one Friend and $3 from another, 
was forwarded, about ten days ago, to Isaac Sharp.— 
Eps. INTELLIGENCER. | 


Tus is the largest and richest education of a 
human nature—not an instruction, not a command 
ment, buta Friend. It is not God’s truth, it is not God's 
law—it is God that is the salvation of the world.— 
Phillips Brooks. 
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PRINCIPLES AND TESTIMONIES OF 
FRIENDS. 
SEVENTH MONTH 31, 1808. 
GOSPEL MINISTRY. 
GOLDEN TExT.—My speech and my preaching were not in 
persuasive words of wisdom, but in demonstration. of 
the Spirit and of power.—I. Cor. 2: 4. 


Gop still condescends to teach his people himself 
by the immediate influence of his light or spirit, and 
the true gospel ministry is that alone which springs 
from the fountain of divine love revealed in the soul. 

Gospel ministers cannot receive from man a 
compensation for preaching. As their calling is from 
the Spirit, so is the reward spiritual.—George Foz. 

All the faithful are not called to the ministry ; but 
whoever are called to it are called to minister of that 
which they have tasted and handled spiritually.—/ohn 
Woolman. 

We believe that the whole fabric of Christianity 
rests upon the revelation of truth to the soul—and 
authority for its ministry, in a call of individual duty 
to declare that truth to others. No form of ordina- 
tion,—no appointment of men,—no reliance upon hu- 
man learning,—and, least of all, no order of succes- 
sion can make a minister of Christ.—/ohn Jackson. 

Let us remember that it is under the immediate 
teaching and influence of the Holy Spirit that all ac- 
ceptable worship is performed and all true gospel min- 
istry supplied ; that this pure and powerful influence, 
in vessels sanctified and prepared by the divine hand, 
is the essential qualification for that work ; and that, 
as the gift is divine, the service is freely and faithfully 
to be discharged, without any view to reward from 
man.—Y. M. Advices, 1757. 

A true gospel ministry is a wonderful power for 
good wherever voca-ly expressed, if it comes from one 
chosen and anointed of God. 

It may be, and often is, diversified in character, 
and rightly so, as there are many conditions to be 
met, and we cannot reach all. -Golden truths given 
in demonstration of power, are sometimes couched in 
plain and simple words, but lose nothing in force in 
consequence of such simplicity. If there is a clear 
conception of the revelations of truth to the soul, and 
a requirement made for vocal expression of such ex- 
perience the means will be provided and hearts be 
opened for its reception. 

Friends have never regarded human learning as 
requisite for a gospel minister, neither is it a bar from 
such labor. God's revealing power is not restricted, 
neither does he withhold the higher revelations of 
light from any who earnestly seek to know and un- 
derstand them, but if a call is made to declare these 
truths to others for their encouragement and help, 
then those whose talents have been completely occu- 
pied, and whose intellects have been properly trained, 
ill be the better qualified to give such expression to 
their thoughts, as will meet the needs and conditions 
of those to whom their messages are delivered, and 
the more readily will they accept them. 

Thought is one thing, but the words used to con- 
vey it another. The power which reveals, the truth 
revealed, and the language used to demonstrate that 
truth to others, are each separate and distinct. 
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Inspiration is the direct operation of the Divine 
Spirit in the human soul. Revelation is the result of 
such action wrought in the soul, and obedience ren- 
dered thereto. This maybe for especial work in the 
individual, or it may be, that after this is accom- 
plished, it is to flow out to others; then there is a 
call to vocal ‘ministry, and the service should be 
willingly accepted and faithfully discharged, ever re- 
garding the power that qualifies, transcendently higher 
than the instrument used. 

Jesus declared to his Apostles, ‘‘ The words that I 
speak unto you I speak not of myself, but the Father 
that dwelleth in me He doeth the works.” 

The true gospel minister may often find it helpful 
to refer to the Scriptures as containing much to illus- 
trate God’s dealing with his people in the past, and 
that corroborates the present experience of individ- 
uals. Encouragement to virtue should ever be held 
up as the pathway leading to the highest happiness, 
citing as corroborative evidence the experience of 
Enoch, Noah, Joseph, and Samuel. 

Thus far we have spoken only of vocal ministry. 
We are all ministers. There is a deep silent force 
permeating our whole being, and even if this should 
not find expression in words spoken in the assemblies 
of the people, there will go out from each one of our 
lives such an influence as will make or mar the hap- 
piness of those with whom we come in contact, though 
this may be unconsciously exercised. 

All life is from within, out ; so this Divine life 
finds its source and spring in the secret recesses of the 
human heart, and must widen like circles on the still 
water, till it reaches and finds lodgment in others. 


From The Independent, New York. 

THE “IMPERIAL” EXPANSION SCHEME. 
BY SENATOR GEORGE F. HOAR, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Tue people of the United States are confronted with 
the most serious danger which they have encountered 
in all their history, unless we except the danger that 
slavery would be extended over the whole country, 
or the danger that the Rebellion would succeed. It 
is proposed that we attempt the government of the 
colonies to be wrested from Spain in both hemi- 
spheres, including certainly the Philippine Islands, 

Cuba, and Porto Rico. 

The acquisition of the Sandwich Islands depends 
on a different principle. If the Chinese and the 
Japanese get out, as they will if these islands belong 
to the United. States, there will be but forty or fifty 
thousand people left—a population less than that of 
many third-rate cities. The islands will probably be 
filled up, by men of American descent and principles. 
We have already a right to a harbor and a naval sta- 
tion there. So the question is only of adding to that 
station a territory small in extent and small in popula- 
tion ; at present not much more than a third of that 
of the District of Columbia. I, for one, look with 
great anxiety even upon such an acquisition, although 
it is so powerfully recommended by naval and com- 
mercial experts as a necessity for the defense of our 
commerce, both in war and peace. 

But to go further than this must, in my judgment, 
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lead to a change in the construction of our Constitu- 
tion, in the national character, and in the principles 
on which our Constitution is founded and to which we 
have owed, so far, our prosperity, our glory, and our 
security. I wish to speak here of the change in our 
Constitutional mechanism, which will be needed to con- 
duct the diplomacy of such an empire as is proposed. 

Among the powerful objections to undertaking the 
government by the people of the United States of de- 
pendencies in the far East is the utter inadequacy of 
our diplomacy to deal with the delicate and difficult 
problems we must encounter. If we are to govern an 
Oriental empire we shall have a deep and immediate 
interest in the balance of power in Europe and the 
yet unadjusted balance of power in Asia and in the 
islands of the sea. We must have our alliances, 
struggles, rivalries, jealousies, strifes, bargains. We 
must jostle and scheme and plan and thrust. The 
American flag must be kept flying on powerful ships 
of war. We must be ready to move among the 
mighty chess-players in the game where little delay 
or pause for reflection can be tolerated. Eastern dip- 
lomacy of late years is a game of alliances, offensive 
and defensive, of threats, of cajolements, of exchanges, 
sometimes of swagger and bluster, of professed friend- 
ships, and of secret enmities. Its alliances and its 
antagonisms are never long lived. The friend of to- 
day is the enemy of to-morrow. It requires the hand 
of iron under the glove of silk, the open countenance 
and the close counsel ; if not the diplomacy that lies 
but never deceives, at least the diplomacy that de- 
ceives but never lies. 

Now, how impossible is all this to the simple- 
hearted, open, frank, impressionable American people, 
governed always more by emotions and sympathies 
than by interest ; tolerating no secrecy, impatient, un- 
willing to wait, fed by its press with predictions rather 
than narratives of the past; in its eagerness to know 
what is to happen in the next hour careless as to what 
has happened in the last hour. The great countries 
with whom we must deal are served by a body of 
trained diplomatists, circumspect, secret, grave, pru- 
dent, prepared for their functions by the training of 
large part of a lifetime, and expecting nothing but its 
honorable exercise for the rest of alifetime. England 
or Germany can wait. If you will not come to her 
terms this year she will wait five years or ten years, 
until the time be propitious. An American Secretary 
of State or Plenipotentiary is ambitious to sign his 
name toatreaty. If he fail, his official life, which at 
best must end in a few years, is a failure. The Eng- 
lishman knows that if England does not carry her point 
this year she can make the effort again in five or ten 
years, and that he will doubtless be there to make it. 

The other great Powers of the world can keep 
their secrets. Upon our diplomacy the enterprise of 
the press turns constantly its powerful Drummond 
light. Under this it is hard for the Department of 
State to keep its secrets. It is absolutely impossible 
for the Senate, with its ninety members and its six or 
eight executive officers admitted to all its sessions, to 
do so. If in a proposed treaty there be any advantage 
to the United States which a far-sighted sagacity has 
perceived, that is pointed out to the other party to the 





bargain before the bargain is accomplished. Not 
only that, but in all grave matters our diplomacy is 
accompanied by the impassioned and excited utter- 
ances of the press and the public, sometimes inspired 
by partisanship, sometimes inspired by sincere, zeal- 
ous, patriotic, enthusiastic, but most ill-informed, ex- 
cited, and foolish counsels. 

Foreign nations who deal with us or make alli- 
ances against us can act promptly. Their foreign 
relations are conducted by a single will. We require 
the concurrence by a two-thirds vote of a Senate 
representing forty-five States, where unlimited debate 
is often used as a weapon to prevent action altogether. 
It is rare that any Administration will have a two- 
thirds majority in the Senate. It is rare that impor- 
tant treaties committing the country to new policies 
will not be the subject of difference between political 
parties. So the party in opposition is not unlikely to 
muster all its strength to defeat the policy of its an- 
tagonist. For a country at peace with all the world, 
confined within a single continent, such an arrange- 
ment may work well; but if we are to pursue a career 
of empire in Oriental archipelagoes, into China, per- 
haps into Africa, our Constitution must be amended 
and larger diplomatic authority conferred on the 
Executive. 

Our constitutional arrangements, State and na- 
tional, are founded upon the principle of the equality 
of States and the equality of citizens. We have no 
training, no principles, no historic precedents that fit 
us for any other but self-government. We are as 
little fitted to govern barbarous archipelagoes as their 
people are to govern us. Any thoughtful person who 
will read the memoirs of any of the great diploma 
tists of Europe—Metternich, Talleyrand, Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, Lord Malmesbury, Sir Henry 
Bulwer—will see how impossible would have been 
the conduct of their negotiations under our system. 
Diplomatic secrets shared with ninety Senators, the 
power. to declare war separated from the treaty- 
making power, no bargain with a foreign country to 
have binding force except those in which the political 
opponents as well as the political friends of the Ad- 
ministration concur. Add to this the dominant 
power of public sentiment which, though always wis« 
when it is deliberate, yet so often invades the atmos- 
phere of American diplomacy with passionate, igno 
rant clamor from press and from pulpit. Do not let 
it be supposed that in stating this as the first reason 
against the acquisition of an Eastern empire it is 
stated as the strongest. As I said in the beginning, 
the temptation constitutes, in my opinion, a danger to 
the Republic greater than that of war or of rebellion 

If this country, tempted by the desire to extend 
the market for its manufacture or to extend its foreign 
commerce, undertakes to enter upon the competition 
with the great Powers of Europe for empire in the 
Eastern Hemisphere, it will require very soon a re- 
construction of our Constitution and an abandonment 
of our great principles of equality and constitutional 
liberty which lie at its foundation. It will change the 
sentiments and aspirations of the people. The con- 
trolling passions, the controlling motives of our 
public and private conduct will be ambition, avarice, 














glory, power, wealth. The teacher of the people 
will no longer be found speaking of justice, freedom, 
humanity, charity. We shall go what is alike the 
common way of the great empires and the great 
republics of the past : 


‘« This is the moral of all human tales, 
Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 
First freedom and then glory—when that fails 
Wealth, vice, corruption, barbarism at last, 
And history of all its volumes vast 


Hath but one page.’’ 


I repeat what I have lately said elsewhere. The 
starry flag is no symbol of dominion or of empire. 
Let it never fly in time of peace over conquered 
islands or vassal States. It is the emblem of Freedom, 
of Self-government, of Law, of Equality, of Justice, 
of Peace on Earth and Good Will to Men, or, at least, 
as the older version hath it, of Peace to good-willing 
men on earth. President McKinley has won the love 
and the admiration of his countrymen by his hesita- 
tion to enter upon war even in a holy cause, except 
as a last extremity. He will, I believe, show the 
same quality of courage and of large patriotism in 
refusing to permit a result to that war which will 
transform the character of his countrymen, and, 
sooner or later, the Constitution of his country. 

Washington, D. C. 


HOME CONVERSATION. 
Tue temptation to talk of persons rather than of things 
lies very often in your way, my sister. Theoretically 
you despise gossip—practically you add your mite very 
often to the common fund. You are not ill-natured. 
The sweet charity that ‘“thinketh no evil” has its 
home in your heart’s core, yet sometimes alas! it falls 
asleep, and anger, wrath, and bitterness come stealthily 
creeping up to the outposts. 

There are many great things which we cannot do, 
however earnestly we may try. 
tle things which, with faith in God, and sincere resolu- 
tion, we can accomplish, and one of these is to reform 
our conversation. 

Every woman should cultivate a nice sense of 
honor. Ina hundred different ways this most fitting 
adjunct of the true lady is so often tried. For instance, 
one is a guest in a family where, perhaps, the domes- 
tic machinery does not run smoothly. There is a sor- 
row in the house unsuspected by the outer world. 
Sometimes it is a dissipated son whose conduct is a 
shame and a grief to his parents ; sometimes it is a dis- 
contented and petulant daughter ; sometimes a relative 
whose eccentricities and peculiarities are a cloud on 
the home. Or, worst, of all, husband and wife may 
not be in accord, and then there may be often bitter 
words spoken, and harsh recriminations. In any of 
these cases the guest is in honor bound to be blind and 
deaf, so far as people without are concerned. Ifa 
gentle word within can do good, it may well be said, 
but to go forth and reveal the shadow of an unhappy 
secret to any one, even your nearest friend, is an act of 
indelicacy and meanness almost unparalled. Once in 
the sacred precincts of any home, admitted to its pri- 
vacy, sharing its life, all that you can see and hear 
should become a sacred trust. Itis really as contemp- 
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tible to gossip of such things as it would be to steal 
the silver, or borrow the books and forget to return 
them. 

The foundation for this thoughtless sin is some- 
times laid in early life. Children coming home from 
a visit, are interrogated by mother or sister concerning 
every little in and out of Mrs. M.’s, or Miss K.’s house. 
Don’t do it again, dear friend. Just say to the darling 
child, as he or she skips in, flushed and happy, “ Well, 
have you had a pleasant visit? I’m glad to hear it.” 
Never mind whether they had ginger-bread or pound 
cake, or what dress little Susie M. wore. 

If you find a little bit of slander floating about in 
society, do not roll it as a sweet morsel under your 
tongue, but if it is in your power, stop it. Drifting 
on the tide of social talk are often stray scraps of mal- 
ice or envy. If they come to you, keep them. Let 
no unkind report be suffered to grow by wisper or 
words of yours. How lovely is the very presence of 
a pure, truthful woman, before whom evil tongues are 
silenced. 

Talk as little as possible about dress. Make your- 
self and your children as beautiful as you can, and let 
becoming and tasteful dress help you do it, but when 
once your “‘ things”’ are on, think no more about them. 
Nothing more effectually dwarfs the mind than constant 
thought and conversation about ruffles and frills, feath- 
ers and flounces, trimmings and tucks. Prophets and 
apostles were moved to reproach our sex for their de- 
votion to tinkling ornaments and plaited hair in olden 
days, and if they were here now, I think they would 
lift their voices up again. Get out of this rut, dear 
reader, and find out how much easier and better walk- 
ing there is on the soft wayside path above it. 

The world is full of strife and struggle and sin. 
It is full of joy and triumph and hope. The field 
grows ever broader for women as for men. New re- 
sponsibilities are crowding in upon us all; can we be 
too pure in thought, word, or deed? Can we let con- 
versation remain frivolous and trifling ?—Selected. 


GrowTH in numbers may, or may not, be growth 
in power for good. It depends on the resultant 
quality of the aggregate thus reached. It was a com- 
pensation for the troubles and persecutions of the 
Christians of the first centuries, that tested converts, 
and no others, joined themselves permanently to the 
church. Hence, as Thomas Fuller says, the church 
grew in spiritual height in such times, whereas in 
times of quiet and popularity it grew only in breadth, 
increasing in numbers but losing in spiritual elevation. 
For there are few greater calamities that can befall 
religion than that it should become merely popular, 
and serye as a passport to social consideration.— 
Sunday School Times. 


Is reverence declining ? Yes reverence for stocks, 
and stones, and senseless things. Let us rejoice, not 
lament, in consequence. Let us exult that we are ad- 
vancing sufficiently to distinguish between reverence 
and superstition. The full fruitage will fall to a later 
age ; but it cannot be long delayed.—/ewish Messenger. 
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HE HATH MADE US “OF ONE.” 


WE have a right, no doubt, and indeed a duty, 
aside old, or 


to lay 


worn-out, or out-grown garments ; we 


are not bound to wear leather breeches because 


George Fox wore them. But there are principles 
and testimonies which are not garments ; not outward 
things at all, but inward, and these—to change the 
simile—compose the warp and woof of Quakerism ; 
to tear them out would be to destroy the fabric itself. 

One of these vital principles is that of the unity, the 
essential solidarity, of mankind. It 
but Paul, in his 
sermon at Athens, that God has made “of one”’ all 
the the earth—‘“ of one 


Scripture translation of 1611 gives it. 


is the thought, 


so often cited, none too often, of 


nations of blood,”’ as _ the 
This broad and 
comprehensive statement forms an essential principle 
of the Society of like 


that of that ‘God is no respecter of persons, 


Friends. It is a declaration 


Peter 
but in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh 
righteousness, is acceptable to him.” the 


Upon 


foundation thus described rests the conception of the 


All-Fatherhood and the universal Brotherhood, and 
the 


rejection of doctrines which would exclude any 
of the children of God from a share of his care and 
his strength. 

Upon a conception of the universal kinship of 
men the Friends have always acted. 
behalf of others 


Their efforts in 
situated than them- 
selves arose out of this great principle. It is 


feeling 


less favorably 
not a 
the 


heart, which has prompted these efforts, but the con- 


mere of pity, or a passing emotion of 
viction that all mankind equally are the just objects 
of Christian labor. 
Mary Fisher when she went “to speak to”’ 
Sultan of Woolman 
African slaves, and the 


the Great 


Such views furnished the incen- 
tive to 


the Turkey, supported and 


Benezet in their labors for the 


friends of the Indian in their labors since 


Treaty at Shackamaxon. 
We need hardly point out that such a conception 


of the truth restrains any Friend from hatred of or 


prejudice against other peoples. He is as much 


bound to look for “ the his brethren who 


good ee in 
dwell in other lands, as he is 


not to 


in those who live beside 
him He is entertain 


that, 


wholesale 
evil of 


should beware 


enmity by 


against this nation or nor to imagine 


those whom he has never seen. He 


of evil report ; he should remember that the ‘“ touch 


of nature which makes the whole world kin” has 
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| been realized and proven a host of times by those 
who have visited the ends of the earth. It is only 
in the pride and arrogance of man that he exalts 
himself in his own imagination, and looks down upon 
his brother. All are 


men to each other is that of brotherhood. 


and the relation of 
To this, 


the time—the world 


‘of one,” 


in time—however long must 


come, because there can be no standing still, and 
because movement in the other direction would lead 
back to savagery. 


THERE are some further slight changes in the ad- 
vertisement on the first page for the Richmond Con- 
fefences. One or two of these are in the Program. 
In reference to railroad arrangements it is mentioned 
that the “two-thirds’’ rate in the “‘ Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation "’ district will only be available if there are one 
hundred certificates. This is a matter of importance 
to any in that district who may be intending to use 
the certificate plan; we recommend such to corre- 
The time-table 


of the special train has been guickened at all points 


spond with John Wm. Hutchinson. 


from Plainfield south, and more time given at Balti- 


more. The revised table should be carefully con- 


sulted by those als to go on this train. 


BIRTHS. - 


BROWN.—Sixth month 23, 1898, to Samuel P. and Annie 
L. C. Brown, of Birnam, (Canada), a son, who is named 
Pearson Cutler. 

PUSEY.—At London Grove, 
month 25, 1898, to Philip C. 
daughter, who is named Amy H. 


Chester county, 
and Hanna H. 


Pa., Third 


Pusey, a 


MARRIAGES. 
PIERSOL—REEDER. e residence of the bride's 
father, Linford Lukens, in Philadelphia, Sixth month 22, 
1898, Dr. George Arthur Piersol and Florence Lukens Reeder, 
widow of the late Dr. William Reeder, of Philadelphia. 

TOMLINSON—UNDERWOOD.—At the home 
bride’s parents, near Harveysburg, O., on Fifth-day, 
month 16, 1898, under the care of Miami 
A. Curtis Tomlinson, son of Paul and Lydia A. Tomlinson, of 
Winchester, Ind., and R. Anna Underwood, daughter of 
Zephaniah and Matilda J. Underwood, 


of the 
Sixth 
Monthly Meeting, 


DEATHS. 

AVER.—In the morning of the Ist instant, 
month 1, 1898), in the presence of his family and 
and amidst the sweet voices of the robins perched 
near his home window, in Unionville, the pure spirit of Jesse 

Cleaver, (a member of Centre Monthly Meeting, and one of 

Centre county's foremost and most experienced surveyors) 

returned to the God who gave it. 

For some months his family noticed a gradual decline, but 
were not aware that death's shadow hovered so near him. 
In all his suffering he maintained that peaceful look of resig- 
nation which designates the conqueror, and, although he ex- 
pressed himself ready for the final change, none can fully 
realize the loss sustained by his grief-stricken family, to whom 
he was an endeared husband and loving father. 

In business, he loved his profession, and nature in all her 
beauty, her sublimity, her grandeur, had a special charm for 


Cia 
(Seventh 
relatives, 


early 
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him. The wild wooded paths once so familiar to him will 
now be trodden by others, yet his pure example will still live, 
and will not only be cherished in the bosom of his family, but 
by those who knew him. E. 


HALL.—In West Chester, Pa., Sixth month 1, 1898, 
Lydia P., widow of Abram H. Hall, in the 82d year of her age. 

She was a consistent and steadfast member from birth of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting of Friends. Her life wasa beauti- 
ful example of Christian meekness and love, and her loss is 
keenly felt among her many friends and in her meeting. 
Those who knew her best esteemed her most. P. 


IREDELL.—Sixth month 17, 1898, 
Charles Iredell, of Elmira, New York. 

JACKSON.—Seventh month 3, 1898, Isaac P. Jackson, 
aged 67 years ; a member of Pennsgrove Monthly Meeting. 

JOHNSON.—At the residence of her son, Thomas M. 
Hallowell, Philadelphia, Sixth month 29, 1898, Ann W., wife 
of James Johnson, and daughter of the late Isaiah Michener, 
of Jenkintown, in her 75th year. 

She was formerly widow of Judah Hallowell. 

Interment at Mickleton, N. J. 


PASCHALL.—At Oxford, Pa., Seventh month 1, 1898, 
Anna, daughter of Edward R. and Clara I. Paschall, aged 10 
months and 5 days. 


POST.—At Glen Cove, Long Island, N 
6, 1898, Charles Post, aged 80 years. 


POTTER.—At Battle Creek, Mich., Fifth month 8, 1808, 
Eliza T., widow of the late Nathaniel Potter, aged 72 years. 

She was a life-long member of the Society of Friends, and 
for many years an elder of Battle Creek Monthly Meeting. 
She was firm and steadfast in supporting Friends’ testimonies, 
and faithful (through many discouragements) in helping to 
keep up our little meeting, where she will be sadly missed. 
We feel that she has ‘ done what she could,’’ and needs no 
word of eulogy, but her precious example should incite us to 
be faithful even as she was faithful. * 


Annie E., wife of 


, Sixth month 


ELIZA SHARPLESS. 
[ Notice condensed from the Catawissa Pa., Item.] 


Eliza Sharpless died on the evening of Seventh month 7, 
at her homeon Main street, after alingeringillness. It could 
hardly be called an illness, either ; it was the gradual passing 
away of a life from a worn-out body. She sank into an un- 
conscious condition several days before the end came. _In- 
terment at Friends’ graveyard. The funeral was largely at- 
tended, the old log meeting-house being unable to accommo- 
date all who desired to gain admission. The last member of 
her family, her brother Joseph, of Bloomsburg, aged go, was 
present, and his health is remarkably good for his years, 

Eliza Sharpless, the second child of Benjamin, was born 
in Catawissa, Second month 16, 1804. Her father came 
from near Sunbury, Eighth month 26, 1797, purchasing the 
grist mill now Berninger’s ; he shortly after erected a paper- 
mill where now stands the plant of the Catawissa Fibre Co. 

Eliza lived with her father in the old homestead till his 
death, when she purchased her recent home. Her life was in 
keeping with the Quaker faith, and was as calm and peaceful 
as a summer day, and her passing away was like the almost 
imperceptible approach of twilight as the last beams of the 
sun fade away inthe West. Everybody loved her, and until 
recent years her well-stocked memory was a never-exhaustible 
storehouse of old time events and recollections, that always 
interested the listener. 

The old log meeting-house where as a child she learned to 
walk in the simple faith of her fathers, and which has wit- 
nessed many weddings and funerals, stands as it did when her 
childish steps first knew it. The old slab benches, the plain 
unpainted pine boards of the interior, grown dark with age, 
are the same as when she first crossed its threshold nearly a 
century ago. 

It was a simple, unostentatious funeral, in keeping with her 
life, but the impression made by it will remain long after her 
body has moulded away. 

A private letter, in an allusion to the absence of minis- 
tering Friends, says: ‘‘ It does not seem so much to mem- 
bers who get used to it and do not expect impossibilities, but 





where there is a large iletigibie other denominations are 
represented, and at such times many are touched and the 
Truth is spread.’’ ‘‘ The meeting was crowded, anda minis- 
ter of one of the richest congregations in town stood near the 


, 


door.’ Ra 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

OwinG to the Richmond Conferences coming at the 
usual time of Pelham (Canada) Half-Yearly Meeting, 
the latter will hold one week earlier, which will be the 
13th of Eighth month,—public meeting on the 14th, 
select meeting on the 12th, at 3 p.m. Lobo Monthly 
Meeting holds on the 12th at 11 o'clock, select meet- 
ing at 9.30. All at Sparta, Ontario. 

John J. Cornell and wife expect to be in attend- 
ance. 


The Lincoln (Nebraska) Friends will hold their 
regular executive meeting at the residence of the 
clerk, in University Place, Nebraska, on the 11th of 
Eighth month, at 11 o’clock. 

Meetings for worship are held at the G. A. R. 
hall in Lincoln on the second First-day of each 
month. ADALINE A. GARLOCK, Clerk. 
Lincoln, Neb., Seventh month 13. 


LENGTH OF YEARLY MEETINGS. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I DESIRE to call attention to a subject of importance 
brought to our notice in the INTELLIGENCER Fifth 
month 28, on the subject of holding our Yearly 
Meetings longer. The writer was surely favored 
giving expression to a truth felt by many; it is one 
which it is hoped will be considered in the near future. 
Our annual gatherings (Indiana Yearly Meeting), are 
small, when compared with Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, yet the question, Yearly Meeting long 
enough ? or, Should Friends think of leaving before 
its close? has been weighing on my mind from time 
to time since our last gathering at Waynesville, O. 
The closing hour of these meetings is far too precious 
to allow of confusion or haste such as will take place 
if Friends from a distance think they must leave ona 
certain train, and with other Friends feeling the respon- 
sibility of getting them to the station in time. Anxiety 
of such kind felt by influential members is detrimental 
to devotional feelings, and our last impressions to- 


Is our 


gether should if possible be the best, as was the ex- 


perience in our at Richmond, 
Ind. 

The amount of business before us near the close 
brought a feeling of apprehension followed by greater 
dedication of spirit, and we were blessed, feeling that 
mercy and goodness had been with us from session 
The cloud had been lifted that had rested 
on many minds when we met. Our cups were made 
to overflow with thanksgiving and the 
crowning victory of a gathering so momentous to our 
best interests asa Religious Society. 

Harveysburg, O. MATILDA J. 


last Yearly Meeting 


to session. 


praise for 


UNDERWOOD. 


In the Mexican war 101,282 United States soldiers were 
engaged, of whom 27,506 were regulars. The losses during 
the two years of fighting were 1,049 killed and 3,420 wounded. 
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Educational Department. 


DR. TRUEBLOOD ON THE COLLEGE'S FIELD OF WORK. 
At Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa, (one of the several col- 


leges in the West, maintained by Orthodox Friends), Dr. 


Benjamin F. Trueblood, of Boston, formerly president of 


Penn, delivered an interesting and suggestive address at the 
recent ‘‘quarter-centennial’’ of the institution. Among 
other things, he spoke of the true work of the college, and of 


its desirable characteristics. After speaking of the absolute 


necessity for a competent and able corps of teachers, and the 
importance of an adequate library, he proceeded to speak of 
the fact that it was undesirable for the college to be large. 


‘« An ideal college,’ Dr. Trueblood said, should be ‘‘com- 
paratively small as to number of students. A_ university, 
doing strictly university work, need have no limit. The men 
and women pursuing advanced work in it are mature and ex- 
perienced enough to take care ‘of themselves in the midst of 
five thousand as well as in the midst of one hundred com- 
panions. But with the college, whose students are mostly 
under twenty, the case is entirely different. Its classes should 
not be too large for every member of them to have the per- 
sonal thought and interest of their instructors. No greater 
mistake can be made than that of turning young people of 
undergraduate age at large in great institutions where their 
individuality disappears in the mass of students, where there 
is no supervision from the instructors except in the class room, 
and even there a large proportion of the students are scarcely 
more than their names. Much of the blight that falls on 
many boys’ lives in the large institutions arises out of this 
situation. Full of the passions and impulses of youth, fasci- 
nated with their newly-found freedom from restraint, and not 
yet established firmly in habits of self-control and discrimi- 
nation in the use of their liberty, they are swept away, large 
numbers of them, by the impulses and revelings of the crowd, 
into a sortof Bohemian life, which means anything but bless- 
ing on their future lives. On this ground I plead for the en- 
tire separation of college and university work, and the placing 
of young people of undergraduate age, who are not yet ready 
to take the steering oar, in institutions small enough to secure 
to every one of them that natural personal supervision which 
their age demands. The college should be comparatively 
small also for intellectual reasons. Any young mind will do 
work of a much finer order when it feels that it is constantly 
in touch with a sympathizing intellect of superior development 
and wisdom. 

‘‘T am not contending for a supervision of stern and re- 
pressive character. The life of the undergraduate should be 
one of increasing freedom and self-direction, but it should 
proceed always in the presence of a supervision which has 
grown strong and wise by experience, and is in the most 
living sympathy, intellectual and spiritual, with the young 
lives opening before it into what may be the divinest success 
or the most pitiable failure. 

‘« At no distant date, this matter will have to be taken out 
of the loose, drifting, unintelligent condition in which it now 
is, and increasingly so by reason of the rapid growth of many 
of the great seats of learning. Such a reconstruction of 
colleges and universities will have to be made as will secure 
to all who wish to secure a college education a thorough and 
efficient intellectual training under such wise and sympathetic 
moral supervision as that just described. Every State in our 
Union ought to have one great university (probably only one 
in the present conditions of population) doing strictly and 
only university work, according to the American idea of a 
university. College work should be taken entirely out of the 
university, and the educational system of the State completed 
by the establishment in suitable parts of the State of a 
number of comparatively small, well-manned and equipped 
colleges. . . . 

‘‘Until the State is ready to undertake this task, and to 
perform it in the practically religious way above marked out, 
the work of college education must continue to be done, as it 
has been heretofore mostly done, by the religious bodies, with 


the codperation of wealthy individuals. It is a difficult task 
to perform, in competition with the growing power of State 
education supported by general taxation, and because of the 
decreasing profits of endowments with their constantly dimin- 
ishing rates of interest. There is peculiar reason, therefore, 
at the present epoch why the wealth of the church should 
rally specifically to the support of college education.’’ 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY LOCUST VALLEY. 
THe Commencement exercises of the Friends’ Academy at 
Locust Valley, L. I., were held on Sixth-day, the 16th ult. 
They included orations and essays by the graduating class, 
and recitations, etc., by other students. The graduates, with 
the subjects of their orations, were as follows : 

Hannah W. Underhill, ‘‘ Poverty—Its Cause and Relief ;"’ 
Warren C. Seaman, ‘‘ William E. Gladstone :’’ 
Mott, ‘‘ Charitable Organizations;'’ Charles N. 
‘* The Growth of Civilization.”’ 

After the presentation of diplomas by the Principal, Isaac 
Sherwood addressed the audience. In a feeling manner, he 
spoke of the beneficence of Gideon Frost in founding such an 
institution, and of the faithfulness of the trustees and instruc- 
tors in so well carrying out the plans of the founder. 

Theassembly room was well filled with patrons and friends 
of the Academy. Two, and probably all, of the graduates 
will pursue their studies at some college. 

In the evening, the building was given up to the Alumni, 
former students, and their friends. An interesting program 
was carried out. 

The faculty for the coming year, which with one exception 
is the same as last year, will be as follows : 

Principal, R. Grant Bennett, B. S. (Swarthmore), Science 
and Mathematics. 

Assistant Principal, ElizaG. Holmes, A. B., (Swarthmore), 
English and Mathematics. 

Ross Jewell, Ph. B., (Syracuse University), History and 
Modern Language. 

Mary S. McDowell, 
Latin. 

Laura H. Ridgway, (West Chester State Normal), Arith- 
metic, Reading, Geography, and Drawing. 

Anna B. Smedley, (West Chester State Normal), Primary 
Department. 

Florence Skillin, Music. B 


S. Louisa 
Wysong, 


A. B., (Swarthmore), Greek and 


INFORMATION DESTIRED.—We desire to hear, as often as 
there is anything to report, from Friends’ Schools, and we 
think those in charge of them will find it to advantage to 
send items of information regularly and punctually to this de- 
partment. We desire to print chiefly facts, and to omit or at 
least closely restrain language of praise ; our relation to all of 
the schools being that of an equal desire for their success, we 
do not wish to eulogize any one more than others. 


THe Date at WestpuRY.—Our friend Henry R. Russell 
writes us from Worcester, Mass., calling attention to the fact 
that the ‘‘ Notice ’’ for the educational meeting at Westbury, 
L. I., gives the date as Seventh month 30, (which is correct), 
while the paragraph under this heading, last week, made it the 
24th, which was not correct. We are always glad to have 
evidence that the paper is carefully looked over. The blame, 
if any, for this particular error we could easily transfer to 
another party, but we withhold his name. 


Tue largest map in the world is the ordnance survey of 
England, containing over one hundred and eight million 


sheets, and costing $1,000,000 a year for twenty years. The 
scale varies from ten feet to one-eighth of an inch to the mile. 
The details are so minute that maps having a scale of twenty- 
five inches ‘‘show every hedge, fence, wall, building, and 
even every isolated tree in the country. The plans show not 
only the exact shape of every building, but every porch, area, 
doorstep, lamp-post, railway, and fire-plug.”’ 


WHEN a fish has lost any of its scales, by a wound or 
abrasion, they are never renewed. 
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Conferences, Associations, Cte. 


Moorestown, N. J.—A meeting of Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held Sixth month 1o. 

Interesting reports were given by the standing committees. 
Ada M. Lippincott, from that on History, read a poem “ Eliza- 
beth,’ by Longfellow. Levi Ballinger, from the Discipline 
Committee, read an essay on ‘‘ Worship,’’ by John J. Cornell. 
Current Topics were reported by James H. Atkinson. Ger- 
trude E. Roberts reported for the Literature Committee by 
reading from the book ‘‘ Quaker Poets of Great Britain and 
Ireland,’’ a portion of Mary Howitt’s ‘‘ The Stream,’’ and the 
humorous poem, ‘‘ Pickled Cockles."’ 

The literary program being completed, the president an- 
nounced that after the usual silence we would adjourn, and 
this being the last meeting of the season all were invited to 


remain and enjoy a social hour and refreshments furnished for 
the occasion. Teh. Res 


MILLVILLE PA.—Young Friends’ Association met at the 
usual hour, Sixth month 12, and was opened by the Chairman 
reading the 12th chapter of Luke. The minutes were read, 
and the Executive Committee reported that the next meeting 
would have a special program of miscellaneous exercises. 
The question for the evening was taken up, and the discussion 
which followed led to the conclusion that discussions entered 
into with candor, and not merely for disputation or triumph, 
are profitable. 

Susan M. Eves read a very nice account of Harriet Bee- 
cher Stowe. Ida Eves read parts of the toth and rith 
chapters of John Woolman's Journal. Amelia Eves gave 
Current Topics, and after a moment's silence the meeting 
adjourned. 

The meeting, Seventh month 10, was opened by the Sup- 
erintendent reading the 22nd chapter of Romans. Harriet 
Eck then opened the literary part of the program by reading 
a piece entitled, ‘‘ The Quakers as Makers of America."’ (This 
was a sermon, preached in Brooklyn in Twelfth month, 1896, 
by Dr. David Gregg, Presbyterian.) 

Rebecca Eves read a piece entitled ‘‘To Columbia," 
which showed the attitude of the North and the South during 
the war and at the present time. 

A chapter of John Woolman’s Journal was read by Edith 
Eves, in which he told of his attending several meetings in 
England, and of the extravagance which he thought was 
practiced in dress at that time, (1774). 

The question, ‘‘ Did Alfred H. Love and the Peace Asso- 
ciation further the cause of Peace by writing to the Queen 
Regent of Spain?’’ was then taken up. The subject was 
opened by Mary Eck. All of the expression was in favor of 
the action of Mr. Love and the Association. The letter was 
read from the INTELLIGENCER, after which the meeting closed. 

Myron Eves, Correspondent. 


A LETTER from Elizabeth Powell Bond to Swarthmore friends 
contains the following passages: ‘‘ We anchored about 8.30, 
Fourth-day evening (Seventh month 6th) in the Thames, to 
wait for the tide. When I regained full consciousness, at five 
next morning, we were making fast in the London docks. 
Imagine my pleasure, just as I was ready to go ashore, at 
discovering Aaron and Anna. _ It has been so cool they have 
remained in London, A half-hour after our arrival at the 
Thackeray (hotel), Rodman and Clara Newport called. They 
have been ‘going moderately,’ they say, and enjoying it 
greatly.’ 


SomE of the Government ‘‘experiments’’ in war-ships 
are very costly. The ram A/arm, 800 tons displacement, 158 
feet long, 28 feet beam, built in 1874, cost the public $524,- 
ooo, and was unsatisfactory because she would not develop 


sufficient speed. She was condemned and lately sold to 
private parties for $2,950. 


An elephant tusk brought from Tabora, East Africa, 
measures 9% feet and weighs 97 pounds. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Bucks county, Pa., Historical Society has issued two in- 
teresting pamphlets, studies in history and sociology, by 
Henry C. Mercer. One of these, No. 2 of the Society's issues, 
reprinted from the ‘‘ Proceedings’’ of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, is entitled ‘‘ The Survival of the Mediaeval 
Art of Illuminative Writing among Pennsylvania Germans.”’ 
It gives, with several full-page illustrations, descriptions of 
ornamental penmanship found in religious and other books 
preserved by our Pennsylvania people of German descent. 
The art has now practically disappeared, but it was a survival 
from the medizval period, before printing made books a 


common possession. The other pamphlet, No. 4 of the Soci- 


ety’s issues, is larger, (making some thirty pages), and is an 
elaborate study, with many illustrations, of ‘‘ Light and Fire 


Making.’’ Its particular interest for us is presented in its 


pictures and descriptions of the lights of our forefathers—the 
tallow candle, the lard lamp, the ‘‘fluid’’ lamp, etc. H. C. 
Mercer has pursued his studies of this subject very patiently 
and intelligently, and his pamphlet is a valuable contribution 
to our American stock of sociological and industrial ki owl- 


edge. (Copies of No. 4 may be had by enclosing 50 cents to 
the author, or to the Bucks County Historical Society, Doyles- 


town, Pa.) 


The New World (Unitarian quarterly magazine) for the 
quarter just closed has, as usual, an interesting list of con- 
tents. The leading article, and doubtless the most important, 
is by the Hindu savant and religious leader, Protab Chunder 
Mozoomdar, who discusses ‘‘ Christianity as the Future Re- 
ligion of India."’ Extracts from this have already appeared 
in the INTELLIGENCER. Prof. Benjamin W. Bacon, of Yale 
University, has a very interesting article on ‘‘ Solomon in 
Tradition and in Fact,’’ and the other articles are all of value. 
The reviews, which relate generally to books in the field of 
religion, ethics, theology, etc., are always forcible, and mostly 
by writers highly competent for their work. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 


The important question of the education of women for do- 
mestic life will be discussed by Mary Roberts Smith in the 
opular Science Monthly for next month. Mrs. Smith shows 
that a special training is just as desirable and as necessary to 
efficiency in domestic life as it is in any of the other pro- 
fessions. Dr. Collier's second article on the ‘‘ Evolution of 
Colonies,’’ which will appear in the same issue, takes up the 
question of Emigration. He shows that emigration is at first 
exclusively, and to the last predominantly, masculine in all 
its aspects, and that it is primarily conducted by the strong 
races, and their most vigorous sections. 


The magazines are much devoted, now, to the existing 


war. McClure's is almost filled with it. Room is found, 
however, in the forthcoming issue, for the last instalment of 
Charles A. Dana's Recollections. Itgives his experiences in 
Richmond immediately after its surrender by the Confeder- 
ates; also his experiences in helping to receive and provide 
for Jefferson Davis, when Davis was brought to Fortress 
Monroé as a prisoner of war ; and describing his night at the 
deathbed of Lincoln, when he passed the whole night sending 
dispatches at the dictation of Secretary Stanton. 


ACCORDING to the ‘‘undulatory theory,’’ which is now 
generally accepted, light is the vibration, or undulatory mo- 
tion, produced by a luminous body in an elastic, weightless, 
everywhere-present medium called ether. These waves travel 
at the rate of 186,000 miles a second. Those producing blue 
and violet are shorter than those that make yellow and red. 
Of the former, there are about sixty thousand or sixty-five 
thousand to an inch, and of the latter only thirty-five thou- 

! sand or forty thousand. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
IDAHO LANDS 


Editors FRIgNDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


DANIEL GRIEST writes, under date of 8th inst., similarly to 
Morris A. Wilson's article in the INTELLIGENCER of the oth 
instant. He says Friends have secured 3,200 acres of the 
government land, and the 1,200 remaining should be secured 
soon, as the financial backer ‘‘ will not want us to be too long 
in closing out the opportunity with Friends, for other people 
would fill it up in a month 

‘‘We want this work done amongst the isolated Friends 
more than any other class, but not to be understood that we 
are not willing for all Friends and Friendly people to join us."’ 


TRUTH’S SCHOLARSHIP. 
Read in response to roll-call for sentiments, before Solebury First 
day School, Seventh month 10, 1898, 

IN the clear or cloudy weather, 
Bringing each succeeding week, 

We as scholars meet together, 
And each other's counsel seek ; 

And about the thoughts presented 
We in perfect freedom speak. 


Some among us pose as preachers 
And as teachers, while we may ; 

But the children are the teachers 
And the preachers holding sway ; 

And to them, God's fresh young creatures, 
Must the Meeting look to-day. 


O, the blessed, blessed children ! 
How they twine about our lives ; 

Bringing happiness to husbands ; 
Bringing holiness to wives ; 

While to keep them close around us 
Every faithful parent strives. 


And to arm them for life's conflict, 
We, the teachers of to-day 
Must direct them to the vision 
Chat will guide them on their way 
E’en the Inner Light, which shining 
In their souls they should obey. 
How exalted is the mission 
Of this scholarship of truth ; 
Bringing into grand fruition 
Charity, and ruth ; 
And uplifting each condition 


and love, 


rhrough the range of age and youth. 
SETH T. WALTON. 


IN LONELINESS. 

In lonely days when solitude 

Contrasts with cheerier days gone by, 
When thick and chill the shadows brood, 

And clouds are sullen in the sky, 
Sometimes in days that pass slow-paced, 

That creep along, are dull and gray, 
A vision comes, sweet, eager-faced, 

Che dream of that dear yesterday 
When life was full of joy and hope, 

When work was paid by swift reward, 
When door of fortune, quick to ope, 

Made light the burden, smoothed the hard 
Steep path, and cheated us of pain ; 
Would those bright days might dawn again ! 
And yet the memory of their shine 
Throws on our gloom a gleam divine. 


—Harpi v's Bazar. 


GREAT Britain has a longer seacoast line than any other 


nation in Europe. It 


measures 2,755 miles, with Italy sec- 
ond, 2,472 miles. 


Russia ranks third and France fourth. 





THE HORRORS OF WAR. 

Springfield (Mass. ) Republican, ( before the surrender of Santiago. ) 
In times of peace when we speak of the “ horrors 
of war"’ there is a staleness to the expression that 
deprives it of itsforce. Yet those horrors are realities, 
and as a conspicuous part of the drama they ought 
never to be ignored or lightly considered. When we 
read of incidents that curdle the blood in the great 
novels of Zola, Tolstoi, and Sienkiewicz, they lack the 
quality of nearness and actuality, but what happens in 
Cuba we ought to appreciate as war. 

The terrible sufferings of the Americans in front of 
Santiago and of the Spaniards and innocent non-com 
batants within the town will some time be completely 
revealed, but when that happens public interest will 
have declined. The time to lay bare all the hideous- 
ness of battle and siege is while the public mind is 
concentrated upon it. In Friday's dispatches from the 
front we obtained a few glimpses of human suffering. 
‘The stench due to dead men and horses about our 
position is frightful,”” writes one correspondent, Orders 
not to shoot vultures have had to be issued, writes 
another. ‘Several members of a Massachusetts regi- 
ment have been’ reprimanded”’ for killing them, be- 
cause ‘“‘the vultures are serviceable in helping the 
searchers to find the dead.”” The dead have their flesh 
eaten away by land crabs, and their bones stripped by 
carrion birds, and what of the wounded? Many of 
them have no shelter day and night. They lie on the 
ground, alternately roasted by the sun and soaked by 
tropical rains. A correspondent says: 

“Tam appalled at the number of our wounded 
soldiers who are being subjected to a scorching sun 
bath during a part of the day, and then to a severe 
drenching in the rain during other hours. I have 
made a careful investigation into the condition of our 
wounded troops, and to-day I found one man lying un- 
protected in the sun, with only a piece of rubber pouch 
stretched on the ground for his cot. He told me with 
piteous fortitude that he had lain in that condition for 
two days. Many others, I found, were in an equally 
unfortunate plight.” 

Our lines in front of Santiago are now filled with 
thousands of panic-stricken women and children who 
have been allowed to escape from the city. Their con- 
dition is certainly heart-rending. Our army is unable 
to feed itself on full rations, yet here are thousands of 
innocent non-combatants who must not starve. The 
press dispatch says: ‘‘Gaunt despair is written on 
their countenances. The ignorant desire only to be 
fed and the cultured want to get away, anywhere, any- 
how ; away from the war which has driven them from 
their homes. Women with the stamp of birth and 
education, supported by frail girls, hide their faces from 
the vulgar gaze of those who surge about them. In 
the eyes of both mothers and daughters is the haunted 
look which wild animals have when driven to bay.” 

This is nothing new in war. It is the old story 
which every people in the world have learned through 
horrible experience. We can say, moreover, that war 
is now more humane that it has been in the past. 
Prisoners are no longer impaled on stakes. But that 
no amount of civilized refinement can make war less 
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than the sublimated quintessence of the seven circles 
of hell must not be forgotten. We must drink in the 
whole truth, horrible though it be. 


COLLEGE SETTLEMENTS. 
“Tue Settlement Idea’’ in philanthropic work was 
the theme of a symposium at a conference of the 
Charity Organization Society in New York recently. 
Addresses were made by Bishop Potter and others. 

Bishop Potter said that the settlement idea was a 
hearty revolt from organization in charitable work. 
A great mechanism for doing good cannot be created 
without involving a number of evils. ‘* You cannot 
have, for example,” said the Bishop, “ a great orphan 
asylum with many children without losing many of 
those things that are of greatest value in the training 
of children. If I were asked to state, then, what I 
conceive the settlement idea to be, I should answer, 
negatively, that it does not aim to act on people in 
common and out of their homes. The idea behind 
the whole settlement movement is a dual one ; it does 
not look merely to the people who are reached by the 
settlement, but those who work in the settlement ; its 
effect upon them is as important and elevating as the 
other. 

“ The great changes that come into our social life 
are imperfectly appreciated. The invention of ma- 
chinery, which has done so much to elevate life, has 
done also much to degrade life. It has made life in 
the cities hard, dry, and colorless. The complaint is 
sometimes made,’’ continued the Bishop, ‘that the 
settlement does not have distinctly religious features. 
I do not think that a candid study of the New Testa- 
ment would show that Jesus established the point of 
contact between himself and the world on a religious 
basis. I do not find that he ever gave the religious 
idea specifically as the reason why he did anything for 
anybody. The introduction of a religious test as a 
means of getting hold of people is often the source of 
great hypocrisy and disingenuousness, and the results 
have often been disastrous to those who have been 
too eager to introduce it.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 


CULTIVATION OF DEWBERRIES.—Several attempts 
have been made by selection to improve the dewberry 
so as to make it a valuable garden fruit; but with a 
single exception of one variety, namely, Lucretia, none 
have become popular,—and even this variety seems to 


be confined to the gardens of amateurs. Avs it is nat- 
urally a trailer, it has to be tied to a stake. As they 
ripen two or three weeks earlier than the varieties of 
the common garden species, they are appreciated by 
those who grow fruits for their own use. The general 
public, however, would give no more, probably, for the 
early blackberry than for the later ones, and as they 
are not so productive, they cannot be raised at this rate 
to a profit. This is probably the reason why they do 
not appear in the list of market- grown fruits.— 
Meehans’ Monthly. 


‘‘THE years glide by ; stand strong and true, 
The good thou canst, oh! quickly do!”’ 
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Owls Used as Mousers. 


CHICAGO has a novel trade in owls, according to the Zimes- 
Herald of that city, the supply coming to the commission 
merchants from the farmers’ boys in the nearby States. The 
first owl which came to Chicago in this manner was sent as a 
venture bya farmer boy who had somehow managed to entrap 
it alive, It proved so unexpectedly successful in ridding the 
warehouse of rats and mice—having been freed at night with 
the idea of making an experiment in this direction—that it 
was purchased by a man in whose care it was resting. The 
freedom from rodents which it brought induced other com- 
mission men to look out for owls, and from the commission 
firms the idea gradually spread to the grocers, butchers, and 
market keepers generally of the city. Now a large percent 
age of these men keep an owl down in the cellar during the 
daylight, and bring it up to the store when darkness falls, It 
is said that the expense and care of maintaining owls are more 
than repaid by their services in vanquishing the rats and 
mice. The owners and janitors of the large apartment 
houses of the city are also beginning to realize the value of 
possessing an owl when rats, mice, cockroaches, and vermin 
generally are to be exterminated. 


Gladstone's Slave-Holding Father. 
APPARENTLY, Sir John Gladstone was a man of more force 
than fineness in the qualities that marked his character, says 
an article on the great English statesman, in the July Az. 
lantic Monthly. "Even seventy years ago the best of moral 
fibre could not reasonably be looked for in a British capitalist 
who drew profit from the labor of slaves. If the slave- 
owning of the elder Gladstone had been only a minor inci- 
dent of his undertakings and kept in the background of his 
life, it might claim little notice. But it took importance from 
its magnitude and from the prominence of his opposition to 
all measures in behalf of the slaves. He maintained the 
discipline of the lash on his plantations to the last, and his 
great Demerara estates acquired a sinister notoriety in the 
abolitionist reports of the day. At the end, when compen- 
sated emancipation was decreed by the British Parliament, he 
received more than £75,000 for the slaves that had been 
solely his own, besides large shares of payment that came to 
him through his partnership in other estates. 


The Santiago Refugees’ Return. 
‘SINCE 4 o'clock this morning,’’ a dispatch from Santiago 
on the 17th, said, ‘‘a stream of refugees has been pouring 
into the city, some naked, and all hungry, skeletons, and 
footsore. Many had fallen by the wayside. 

‘« The town of Santiago presents a dismal sight. Most of 
the houses have been sacked and the stores have all been 
looted, and nothing to eat can be had for love or money. In 
the streets of the city this morning, at the entrenchments, at 
the breastworks, and at every hundred feet or so of the barbed 
wire fences were the living skeletons of Spanish soldiers.”’ 

The number of the refugees reported seems surprisingly 
large, but as the normal population of Santiago approached 
one hundred thousand, the statements may not be exaggerated. 
The dispatch said: ‘‘ 22,000 refugees were quartered at E] 
Caney’, 5,coo at Firmeza, and 5,000 at Cubitas el Boniato and 
San Vincente, where they have been living for a fortnight. 
In one case 500 were crowded into one building. They used 
the water from the river, where soiled clothing was washed 
and all manner of filth is floating. 

‘« The docks are crowded by incoming refugees in a starv- 
ing condition, awaiting the arrival in the harbor of the Red 
Cross Society's steamer State of Texas, as there are no eata- 
bles to be bought in the city. 

‘The entrance of the refugees was quiet and peaceful, 
they viewing their wrecked homes philosophically as the 
fortune of war. Admiral Sampson's last bombardment of 
Santiago wrecked fifty-seven houses in the city, causing heavy 
damage.”’ 
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Friends Near Richmond, Va.,—Crenshaw. 


Jostan W. Leeps, who has been making a visit to North 
Carolina in describing his return journey says : 

‘* Taking train again at Greensboro’, after one day's tar- 
rying, we came back to Richmond and to Ashland, the seat of 
Randolph-Macon College. Here others of the family having 
been met, we proceeded in two vehicles nine miles westward 
to Ground Squirrel bridge over the South Anna River, lying 
along which was the plantation known as ‘ Shrubbery Hill,’ 
the one time possession of my wife's grandfather, Nathaniel 
C. Crenshaw. A new purchaser had occupied the substantial 
square brick mansion only two months before, and we were 
glad to see that he was putting it in fair order throughout, and 
mending the fences near the house and repairing the outbuild- 
ings. The deep indentation in the side of a door, showing 
the mark of a bullet aimed at Friend C. in the exciting times 
before the war (he had freed all the slaves left to him, and se- 
cured the freedom of many others) had been left undisturbed. 
The family graveyard in a field a furlong away was visited. 
Sixty years and more ago there was quite a community of 
Friends hereabout, who attended Cedar Creek Meeting. The 
old building has been kept in fair repair, but meetings are no 
longer regularly held there.’’ 


Watering with a Rake. 
PROFEsSOR H. L. Bailey, in one of his instruction sheets 
intended for use in schools, has this to say about watering a 
garden : 

‘‘T wonder if you have a watering pot? If you have, put 
it where you cannot find it, for we are going to water this gar- 
den with a rake. We want you to learn in this little garden, 
the first great lesson in farming—how to save the water in the 
soil. If you learn that much this summer you will know more 
than many old farmers do. You know that the soil is moist 
in the spring when you plant the seeds. Where does this 
moisture go to? It dries up—goes off into the air. If we 
could cover up the soil with something we would prevent the 
moisture from drying up. Let us cover it with a thin layer of 
loose, dry earth. We will makethis covering by raking the bed 
every few days—once a week anyway, and oftener than that 
if the top of the soil becomes hard and crusty, as it does 
after a rain. Instead of pouring water on the bed, therefore, 
we will keep the moisture in the bed. 

‘If, however, the soil becomes so dry in spite of you, that 
the plants do not thrive, then water the bed. Do not sprinkle 
it, but water it. Wet it clear through at evening. Then in the 
morning, when the surface begins to get dry, begin the raking 
again to keep the water from getting away. Sprinkling the 
plants every day or two is one of the surest ways to spoil 
them.”’ 


NOTE AND COMMENT. 
In a thoughtful and generally cogent article on ‘‘ Culture and 
Conduct,'’ one of our contemporaries, the Commonwealth 
(Baptist), Philadelphia, speaks of the contrast presented by 
the two recent wrecks—the French liner 


, and the American 


coaster—in respect to the saving of the women. In the for- 
mer instance one only escaped, in the latter all, and the 
Commonwealth sees in this the difference in the respect paid 
to women by the ‘‘ Latin’’ and by other nations, including 


our own. Partly, we concede the point made, but we beg 


leave to ask our neighbor whether it thinks upon reflection, 
the rule is so uniform, after all, and if so, then how it explains 
the inferior position which women are assigned in Germany 
—a Teutonic nation ? 

THE losses of life in the Civil War, 1861-65 seem to be 
forgotten. They were terrific in their proportions. In the 
Union armies alone, the number of men killed in battle was 
60,976 ; died of wounds, 35,957; died of disease, 183,464. 
The grand total of these figures is 280,397. There were 224,- 


206 others discharged for disabilitv, wounds, and disease. 


Among the white troops the largest number of discharges 
were as follows: consumption, 20,403; diarrhoea, 17,389 ; 
debility, 14,500; rheumatism, 11,799; heart disease, 10,- 
636. Of the Union forces 29,725 died in prison. 

THE size of the great ‘‘estates’’ of the English nobility is 
hardly imagined in this country. The Beaufort family pro- 
perty in Monmouthshire,—in England, but lying onthe Welsh 
berder, so that they are almost considered part of Wales,—is 
offered for sale by the Duke of Beaufort’s eldest son, the 
Marquis of Worcester. They make 26,000 acres, and the 
‘‘rent-roll’’ is $150,000 a year. Included in the sale are 
eight castles, among them Monmouth, where Henry V was 
born ; Usk, where Edward IY and Richard III were born: 
Chepstow, Raglan, Striguil, and Grosmont, besides the ruins 
of Tintern abbey and the manorial rights over King Arthur's 
Caerleon. ' 

The ruins of Tintern abbey are regarded as among the 
most interesting and beautiful in Great Britain, and Words- 
worth’s poem on them is an English classic. 


DEATHS due to the war are chronicled daily. Eben Brewer, 
United States postal inspector, in charge of the mail service in 
Cuba, died at Siboney, on the 14th instant, of yellow fever, 
after a short illness. He was a well-known and much-re- 
spected man, a journalist, and was for some years in Phila- 
delphia, going then to Erie, Pa., and from there to the Pacific 
Coast. One of the officers of the war-ship Maine, Lieutenant 
John J. Blandin, who was ‘‘ watch officer’’ at the time of the 
explosion, died on the 16th at the Sheppard and Enoch Pratt 
insane hospital, in Baltimore. The nervous strain of that 
disaster brought on a mental disorder, of which he died. 
John B. Scott, of Philadelphia, a young man, graduate of 
Wesleyan University, Conn., and for three years a medical 
student at the University of Pennsylvania, died at his home 


on the 15th instant, of *‘ rapid consumption, contracted on the 
cruiser St. Paud.’’ 


THE distressing condition of things under the tropical 
rains at Santiago is described by a dispatch from Juragua 
(Siboney) on the 16th. It says: ‘‘The daily downpour of 
rain last week renders the camp very uncomfortable. The 
rifle pits and tents and the ground are soaked with water, and 
the miserable yellow clay of the Cuban coast makes marching 
almost an impossibility. The narrow trail from Juragua to 
the front is cut to pieces by a constant stream of wagons, and 
it takes hours for a supply wagon, drawn by four starving, 
exhausted horses, to make the twelve-mile trip. 

‘« The troops look to be in good condition by daylight, but 
when the swift, tropical nights come down, damp and cloudy, 
with the men shivering miserably about the sputtering camp 
fires, or searching for dry places for their blankets, the great 
mass of troops seem little like a victorious army.”’ 

Ir the American soldiers escape from Cuba without great 
losses by disease, it will be occasion for thankfulness. The 
unhealthfulness of the island for ‘‘unacclimated’’ people, 
at this season, is well known. The Philippine islands are 
still worse. The following statement made concerning the 
experience of Japanese troops illustrates the case : 

‘* When the war with China broke out Japan sent 5,000 
soldiers to the Pescadores, islands certainly not more trying 
to health than the Philippines. Thirty of these were killed 
in fight, and exactly 1,050 were effective when the war was 
over. The remainder had either died or been invalided home. 
And the Japanese soldier is accustomed to an Eastern summer 
and Eastern food.’’ 


EXAMINATIONS of recruits for the regular army at Chicago 
tend to prove the medical claim of the existence of a ‘‘ bicy- 
cle heart,’’ or enlargement of this organ from excessive bicycle 


riding and ‘‘scorching.’’ Many applicants for enlistment 
have been rejected from this cause, and the examining physi- 
cian makes the statement that the trouble is quite general 
among riders of the class which comes under his view. 
‘«Scorchers"’ often smoke cigarettes to excess, also, and be- 
tween the two practices physical ceveneracy prececds apace. 












CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue City of Santiago, Cuba, was finally surrendered, after 
several days of negotiation, but no further fighting, on the 
i7th. At 9 a. m., the Spanish flag on the Morro Castle, at 
the entrance to the harbor, was lowered, and at noon the 
American flag was hoisted over the ‘‘palace’’ or civil-gov- 
ernment building. The agreement reached was that all the 
Spanish forces under the commanding officer at Santiago, 
Gen. Toral, should surrender, and these include not only 
those at that place, but detachments at other points in 
Eastern Cuba, not engaged in the battles at Santiago. The 
whole force surrendered was estimated at 24,000. It is not 
yet certain that the distant detachments will come in and give 
themselves up. It was agreed that the city, including the 
forts, Should be given up, and that the officers and men, 
prisoners of war, should be sent to Spain. There was some 
delay over the question whether the soldiers should be per- 
mitted to retain their guns, but the government at Washington 
refused to concede this. The officers were to retain their 
‘«side-arms,’’ (swords and pistols), and the men their ‘‘ per- 
sonal property.’’ 

THE Spanish troops laid down their arms, at 9 o'clock on 
the 17th. It was stated that they would be encamped outside 
the city limits, under guard, until they could be embarked for 
Spain. The United States Government has advertised for 
ships to take them. The refugees, non-combatants, who had 
left the city when it was threatened with bombardment, re- 
turned to the city, but it would appear that if kept from starv- 
ing they will have to be fed by the Red Cross Society, or by 
the United States Government. A ship loaded with Red 
Cross supplies, it was expected, would enter the harbor 
among the first ships. Commodore Schley, in command of 
the American blockading ships under Admiral Sampson, 
entered the harbor and examined it. The defenses did not 
appear to be so strong as had been supposed. It is stated 
that the American ships remaining on that part of the coast of 
Cuba will now go inside of the harbor at Santiago, as the 
season of severe storms in the West Indies is at hand. 


GENERAL SHAFTER, in an official dispatch, says that upon 
entering Santiago he discovered a perfect entanglement of 
defenses, and that fighting as the Spaniards did the first day, 
it would have cost 5,000 lives to have taken the city. This 
would suggest that Toral might have held out longer, but it is 
said on his behalf that his troops had little or no food, and 
that there were indications of mutiny among them. 


THE appearance of yellow fever among the United States 
troops at Santiago was announced on the 14thinst. It was 
said that fourteen cases had been reported on the rith, and 
that ‘‘a number of additional cases’’ had occurred in the in- 
tervening time. This caused evident alarm at Washington, 
and increased anxiety for the conclusion of the operations at 
Santiago. All action there since that time has been influ- 
enced by the appearance of the disease. The medical men 
report it ‘‘of an unusually mild type,’’ and say the death rate 
is low. Dispatches sent on the 18th said that there were 
about three hundred cases. Among those ill with it are 
several of Clara Barton's ‘‘ Red Cross’’ assistants and nurses, 
and Clara Barton, in a dispatch, 18th, to New York, says: 
‘‘ All points are fever smitten. Do not send persons not im- 
mune for us to care for.’’ 

PRESIDENT MCKINLEY, on the 18th instant, sent a long 
and detailed dispatch to General Shafter at Santiago, giving 
instructions as to the military administration to be established 
there. It was in the nature of a proclamation as well as an 
order, and declares our purpose not to make war on the 
inhabitants of Cuba, or any faction of them, but to protect 
them in their personal and religious rights. Minute directions 
to this general’ effect are given. The President signed an 
order establishing tariff rates on goods coming into Santiago, 
it being the minimum rate under the Spanish law. The 
Treasury Department has notified the principal collectors along 
he Atlantic coast that they may now clear American or neu- 
tral vessels with supplies of provisions for Santiago. 
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Ir is now disclosed by press dispatches from Santiago that 
there is a very unfriendly, and almost hostile, feeling between 
the Americau forces and the Cuban insurgents. Gen. Garcia 
refused Gen. Shafter’s invitation to attend the ceremonies of 
the surrender of the city. A Washington dispatch, 19th inst., 
says the situation is such that the War Department authorities 
feel justified in their decision ‘‘to retain practically all of 
Shafter’s army at Santiago.’’ It is also added that the 
authorities realize ‘‘ that the present situation is full of diffi- 
culty, and the future is dark,’’ owing to the probable necessity 
of continuing a large army in Cuba. ‘It begins to appear 
that for some time to come, and even after the conquest of 
Cuba is complete, the United States must maintain there a 
military government in order to meet the responsibilities which 
it has assumed to the civilized world.”’ 


Ir was announced from Washington on the 18th instant, 
that the expedition to take the city of San Juan, Porto Rico, 
(and consequently the island of Porto Rico), would proceed 
immediately. General Miles, with some artillery and troops, 
sailed on that date from Siboney, Cuba, on the converted 
cruiser Ya/e for Porto Rico. He would be followed, it was 
stated, by an army of 30,000 men, which would leave from 
different American ports. Two brigades were embarked at 
Charleston, S. C., and two divisions in camp at Chicamauga 
would also go. ‘‘All the force at Tampa, 13,000 strong, 
embracing artillery, will be put aboard ship as rapidly as 
transports can be gotten there, and sent to reinforce the other 
troop.’" None of the force that participated in the actual 
fighting at Santiago would be sent, it was said, to Porto Rico. 

THERE appears to be little change in the situation at 
Manila, but it is evidently a very difficult one. The Spanish 
still hold the city, and the insurgents, under Aguinaldo, are 
still besieging it. The second detachment of troops to re- 
inforce Admiral Dewey has not yet arrived. At Washington 
‘‘it is thought ’’ that the report of strained relations between 
Admiral Dewey and the German Admiral Von Diedrichs, 
who commands the German ships there, ‘‘is without founda- 
tion,’’ but there is reason to think that the danger of collision 
has caused much anxiety to the Government. German off- 
cials in Berlin admit that differences of opinion between Ad- 
miral Dewey and Admiral Von Diedrichs, as to the right of 
searching war ships, have occurred, and add that Admiral Von 
Diedrichs refused to allow German war ships to be searched. 


WHILE the condition of the troops in the camps in this 
country is reported ‘‘satisfactory,’’ there are many cases of 
sickness, especially from typhoid fever. A dispatch from 
Chickamauga, on the 18th, reported thirty-five cases of ty- 
phoid in one regiment, (the 9th Pennsylvania), twenty-one of 
them being in one company from Wilkesbarre. Camp Alger, 
near Falls Church, Va., is so unhealthy, due probably to bad 
water supply, that the men are to be removed to a place not 
far away, Dunn Loring, where the water is good. A dispatch 
on the 18th says, ‘‘the prevalence of typhoid fever is the 
principal subject now engaging attention at Camp Alger. 
There are fifty-one cases at the Fort Myer hospital.”’ 

In regard to the prospect of peace, there is a dearth of 
encouraging news. The disposition to fight still seems strong. 
A dispatch from Washington to the Philadelphia Ledger, on 
the 18th, says there is no talk there of peace. ‘‘ The Ad- 
ministration has no reason whatever to believe that Spain is 
prepared to sue for peace at the present time, or that dynastic 
conditions existing in that country will permit overtures for a 
suspension of hostilities until Porto Rico is in our possession, 
and, possibly, not until Havana has been invested.’’ The 
Spanish volunteers at Havana, the dispatch says, are not in- 
formed of the losses suffered by Spain, and want to fight. 
That city ‘‘is now most thoroughly defended by earthworks 
and intrenchments on all sides,’’ and some food supplies have 
been received. With the rainy season on, ‘‘General Blanco 
believes that the capture of Havana by bombardment by the 
navy and assault of the army will be difficult if not impossi- 
ble for months to come, and is anxious to maintain the honor 
of Spain by a protracted defence of the capital of the island."’ 
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rHE first advances toward peace, it is said, ‘‘ must come 
from Spain,”’ and the dispatch quoted above says: ‘‘ None 
such has yet been received, and the haste which is being 
made on the part of this Government to forward the expedi- 
tion to Porto Rico, and the Eastern Squadron under Commo- 
dore Watson, to the Spanish coast, are indications that ne 
confidence is being placed in the reports from Paris and 
London, that Sagasta’s Ministry is about to plead for a cessa- 
tion of hostilities and to ask for the terms of the United States 
upon the acceptance of which the war would terminate."’ 

AN organization, the ‘‘Anglo-American League,’’ has been 
formedin England to promote ‘‘ the most cordial and constant 
co-operation '' between the British Empire and the United 
States. A meeting was held at Stafford House, London, on 
the 15th instant, presided over by the Duke of Sutherland, in 
behalf of the movement, and a resolution was adopted pre- 
senting the reasons for it. 

A SPECIAL session of the Legislature of New York was 
held last week, meeting on the 11th and adjourning on the 
16th. It was called in order to pass a law to take away from 
the present police authorities of New York, who are ‘‘ Tam- 
many "’ Democrats, the power of appointing election officers, 
and this law, with three others of comparative importance, 
was enacted under caucus orders of the Republican majority. 
Governor Black subsequently appointed Captain John McCul- 
lagh, of New York city, (who was removed from his position 
as Chief of Police, by Mayor Van Wyck), State Superinten- 
dent of Elections under the new law. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

THE national convention of the Christian Endeavor organiza- 
tion, held this year at Nashville, Tenn., closed on the evening 
of the 11th inst. The attendance was comparatively small, 
but the convention is said to have been very satisfactory. A 
‘* quiet hour "’ each day was a special feature, aside from the 
regular sessions, and was well attended ; at this service on the 
closing day, ‘‘ more than a thousand persons enrolled them- 
selves as ‘Comrades of the Quiet Hour.’ "’ 


—The Railway Age estimates that the construction of 
railroads in the United States during 1898 will exceed that of 
1897 by a thousand miles. The amount spent in construction 
this year, it says, will not be less than fifty million dollars, 
and it may reach sixty million. Atthe present time work is 


in progress on about ninety roads, aggregating 2,725 miles. 


—Estimates of the wheat crop of 1898 in the United 
States are now as high as 675,000,000 or possibly 700,000,000 
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NOTICES. 

*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting 
house at Willistown, Pa., on First-day, Seventh 
month 31, 1898, at 2.30 p. m 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 
P. O. Box 218, Chester, Pa 


iit sburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 


Pitrsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 


*,* Quarterly meetings during Seventh month 
occur as follows : 

26. Western, Londongrove, Pa. 

28. Caln, East Caln, Pa 


*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following 
meetings during Seventh month : 

24 Forest t/ill and Goose Creek. 

31. Washington and Bush Creek 

Joun J. CoRNELL, Chairman 


*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches as may 
open, will attend the following meetings : 

Radnor, Seventh month 24 (appointed meet 

ing, 3 p- m. 

Reading, Seventh month 31. 

; Aquiia J. Linviti, Clerk. 


MORLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


Cleveland. 


Pittsburgh. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia 


Salem, Mass. 


bushels. This will be the largest ever raised, the largest 
heretofore being 1892, when it was 612,000,000 bushels. The 
yield last year, 1897, was but 428,000,000, and in 1896, 467,- 
000,000. Unless the crops abroad should again fail, bread 
cannot fail to be low, within a few months. 


—The Delaware peach crop will again be very small. 
The estimate of the officials of the Delaware railroad of the 
quantity to be shipped over their line is only 311,434 baskets. 
Last year was considered a poor year, yet the yield was 
about 1,000,000 baskets, and 1896 was another poor year, 
but the crop reached the total of nearly 3,000,000 baskets. 
Four or five years ago the crop reached upward of 9,000,000 
baskets. 

—Admiral Cervera, and the other Spanish naval officers 
captured at Santiago, reached Annapolis from Portsmouth, 
N. H., on the 16th, and were taken to the United States 
Naval Academy. Most of them gave their ‘‘ parole ''—their 
written declaration of honor—not to escape, and are allowed 
the freedom of the grounds. ‘‘Some of them were in bare 
feet. Few were able to speak English."’ 


—In Deep River Quarlerly Meeting, N. C., Josiah W. 
Leeds notes, (in a letter to the Friend, Philadelphia), it ap- 
peared by the summary of the reports upon tobacco, that 149 
persons use, deal in, or cultivate the weed within the limits of 
the quarterly meeting. 


—There are in the world 1,459 submarine cables, 1,441 of 
which are laid along coasts and in rivers. The total length 
of cable is 162,928 miles. Of this length corporations own 
143,024 miles, and of the companies themselves 76 per cent. 
are managed in London. 

—Rear Admiral Sampson arrived in Santiago, on the 18th 
instant, and it is said, claimed the steamers in the harbor as 
prizes of the navy. General Shafter, however, says that the 
steamers were surrendered to him. 


—Professor Clement L. Smith, of Harvard, has been 
elected President of the American Philological Association, at 
its meeting which has just been held in Hartford. Professor 
Herbert Weir Smyth, of Bryn Mawr College, is secretary and 
treasurer. 


—Troops at Tampa, Florida, who do not go to Porto Rico, 
will be sent to a new camp at Fernandina on account of the 
prevalence of ‘‘ malarial fever’’ at Tampa. 


—The postal authorities have arranged to fumigate all 
mail leaving Santiago, as a precaution against the spread of 
yellow fever. 


—The tolls and other charges for the passage of Admiral 
Camara's fleet both ways through the Suez Canal are said to 
have amounted to $116,000. 


VERYBODY who knows anything 
about painting knows that Pure 
White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil 

make the best paint; but there is a difference 
in White Lead. The kind you want is made 
by the “old Dutch process.’ It is the best. 
Let the other fellow who wants to experi- 
ment use the quick process, “sold-for-less- 


money,” sorts. 


See list of brands which are genuine. 
By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu 


FREE able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 


folder showing pictures of house painted im different designs or various styles cr 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 








*,*A meéting under the care of the Com- 
mittee on Education of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing will be held at 2.30p m., Seventh month 
20, (after Westbury Quarterly Meeting), at 
Westbury, L, I. 

[he meeting will be addressed by the Presi- 
dent of Swarthmore College, William W. 
Brdsall. It is expected that Helen Magill 
White will also be present. All interested are 
invited to be present. 

Wo. M. Jackson, Clerk. 


*,* Some members of New York Yearly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to visit 
in Seventh month the following meetings : 
24. Purchase and Westbury. 
JosepH T. McDowELt, Clerk 


Our prices are the lowest, our 


Hanscoms’ * variety the most complete, and 


quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue for comparison ? 
No liguors or other offensive goods or methods 


resorted to. 
1311 Market Street. 
The Right Shoe for 


nit shee © Boast Shoe 


YOU CAN GET. 
We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Spring and Summer Shoes. 


Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. 


‘UNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROONS, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, 


will close for the summer on SEVENTH-DAY, SIXTH 
MONTH 18th, 1898. Any communications regarding 
Association work should be addressed to 
ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
1424 N. Bouvier Street, Philadelphia. 





Shoes 


Most desirable are our Summer 
lines of Shoes, and at most tempting 
prices. 


In the popular Oxford for Women we have 
soft, cool and comfortable Shoes, black 
or tan, turned with a heavy mock welt 
edge. The price is $2.50, but there's 
$4.00 worth of looks, wear, and comfort. 


Boys require pretty sturdy Shoes for the 
play of vacation time. We provide for 
them with a dark brown Shoe in Grain 
Stock, made to stand wear. No use to 
pay more when these may be had in 
sizes 2% to 6 for $2.25, and in 11 to2 
sizes for $2.00. 

We are cleaning up our odds and ends in 
Women's, Misses’, & Children’s Shoes. 
It would pay you to look at them. 
Women's High Shoes, $1.50. Misses’ 
and Children’s Shoes, $1.00. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. 


Address Orders to ‘‘ Department C.” 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Please mention FRieNvs’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch | 
trade established three generations ago—and | 
up to date in every feature of the business, we | 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son 
WALL PAPERS 


All Grades. New Styles for Spring. 





Estimates Given. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Penna. 


The Christiana Riot 


is a memorable event, owing to the 
persecution of Castner Hanway and other mem 
bers of the Society of Friends. ‘The true story 
of this affair has been gathered and made into a 
book by David R. Forbes, editor of the Quarry- 
ville Sun. It is endorsed by such able critics as 
Joseph S. Walton, Hon. W. U. Hensel, and 
many others. It is neatly printed on good paper, 
strongly bound in cloth, liberally illustrated, 
and worth the money. 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 


Address all orders to 


MARVIN E. BUSHONG, 
May P. O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 


FOULKE FAMILY PHOTOGRAPH 
Taken at Reunion at Gwynedd, May 30. § 
Photograph of Edward Foulke’s House. 

J. MITCHELL ELLIOT, 
West Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 


H. L. ROBERTS & CO., 15 S. 13th St., Philad’a. 


1.00. 


+50. 
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We are satisfied with smal! profits. 
It brings us many sales. 


Serge Suits, $7.50 


These would be $12 Serge Suits at 
most stores. They are $7.50 here 
because we want to help business 
along in dull season—keep our good 


| hands employed. 


They came to us at a very low 
figure. We're selling them at prac- 
tically no profit. 

Crash Suits $5. These suits are not 
made by dressmakers, but by our regular 


tailors. Collars are hand-padded and 
shaped the same asinacloth coat. Many 


| other such details make them shapely and 


stylish. 


E. 0, THOMPSON’S SONS, 


| 1338 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 
ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 
Jo. 1813 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ellwood Heacock. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 66-99-A. 


YEO & LUKENS, » 
STATIONERY © BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Wainut Street. 


Law and Conveyancing 


BLANKS. PHILADELPHIA. 
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Author of ‘‘ Echoes and Pictures,”’ « 
America,’’ etc. 


periences. I feel sure that all who read the following 
Braithwaite, in the Preface to** Penelve 


fiction ; 
home life among American Friends. 


jife and character.""— Zhe British Friend. 


ARALARAREARABEARAABDAS BEAEAAABESE 


718 Arch Street, 


A History of the Society of Friends in 
- fap . y = : : > , 
Preface by W. C. Braithwaite, B.A., LL.B. 
Five original full-page illustrations. 
‘ Thestory is intended to portray home life among the Society of Friends 
in its influence upon a serious minded man, fresh from the New York world and agnostic in his faith 
** The Quaker setting and atmosphere of the book are painted from the life 
and the account of the hero’s growth into Spiritual life is derived from actual acquaintance with similar ex- 


duced them to the lives of plain living and holy thinking which he has described.’’- 


** All who read the book will be struck by a high quality in it, too often absent from the pages of ordinary 
their interest will be aroused and maintained in the tale 


) °. Readers of ‘ Penelve’ cannot 
ample given in this story of the powerful influence for good which tru (Juakerism must always exert on 


360 pages, 8vo. Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1.25, postage paid. 
JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., Publishers, 


Nearly 1000 copies sold in London within a few weeks after issue. » 


PENELVE - or Among the Quakers. 


An American Story by Richard H. Thomas, M. D. 


n the Eastern Middle 


states, 
I so also are the characters 


pages will be grateful to the author for having intro 


William Charles 


, and it will give them a clear picture of 


t fail to be impressed by the ex 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
kaown. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 7i1 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


. 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Cotrespondence invited. 
BANK OF MUNROE, Munroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Josern Wesster, Wma. Waessrer, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 
305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


deposits. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 
611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


. (subscribed), 
. (paid in), 


is 


$500,000.00 

250,000.00 

50,000.00 

30,094.49 

Titles to Real Estate 
Loans made on Mort- 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 
insured, and conveyancing done. 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas 
WM. B. LANE, 7it/e and Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 

Nicworas Brice, Epvwarp S, Savres, 
Spencer M. Janney, 1. Botton Winpenxy, 
S. Davis Pace, E.twoop Becker, 
osern R. Ruoaps, Epwin S. Drxon, 

oun F. Lewss, Warren G. Grirritn, 
THomas R. Grit, Samvuet Bancrort, Jr., 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Epwarp G. McCo.ur, 

Acrrep I, PHicurps 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 
14 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


Residence, 210 W. Coulter Si 
1-42-25-D. 


THE GUARDIAN TRUST AND DEPOSIT 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as Frecu- 


tor, Administrator, Trustee (executing Trusts of every kind), Receiver, Guardian, etc. Interests 
or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


President, Vice-Presidents, 


Secretary and Treasurey 
Joun L. Brake. Danret Miiier and Jonatuan K. Taytor. 


Wittiam M. Byrn. 


Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, George K. McGaw, 
\ Franeis A. White, Matthew C. Fenton, Basil B, Gordon, 


Dxecutive Committee: 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds and Investments ong heat se and a from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice- ident, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING; a insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE,; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a Sur- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 
GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 


President, 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


HENRY C. BROWN. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


~@GIRARD SESE 
a» TRUST CO. 


ANNUITY, AND 
SAPE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas wM. AC™MONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS : 
Wicuitam _H. Jenks, 
Grerce Tucker Bisexam, 


HENRY TATNALL, ‘Vice-President. 
N. BRB CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 


Errincuam B. Morris, 

_ A. Brown, Jr., 

Senjyamin W. RicnHakps, Wiiitam H. Gaw, 

Joun B. Garrett, Francis I. Gowen, 
Pemeerton S. Hutcuinson, 


Gyno. H. McFappen, 
Hrenry TATNALt, 
Isanc H. CLoruier, 
Jon» C. Sims, 
Josian M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED, 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 


NO SMOKE. 1827 North 10th Street, Phil-adelphia. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(PP. & R.R. R.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES O'p 


LEMIGH AND C OAL FREE Burninc 


Telephone Connection. 
HOW TO BUILD A 
SILO 
ASK 
E. F. Schlichter, 


321 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. | 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- | 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to | 


ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS ‘ es 

sarety anp | Barlow’s Indigo Blue Cheapest and Best 
é PIROMM & KINDIG, 

Successors to D. S. WILTBERGER. 





